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invitation West 


I am now operating a one-man retail 
nursery where I stress the use of Cali 
fornia native plants and other drought 
tolerant trees, shrubs, and perennials 
from all over the world. Have a natural 
istically planted demonstration garden 
on a rocky hillside. This garden is much 
frequented by the birds as I keep out 
food and water for them at all times 
{ hope to have more to tell you about 
the birds in my garden. 

Anyone interested in birds or any 
other phase of natural history who is 
traveling U.S. 395 between San Diego 
and Escondido is invited to stop in for 
a visit. Turn off at Felicita Park sign 
and follow Gander Nursery signs to 
garden. 

FRANK F. GANDER 
Escondido, California 


Insecurity in a Coconut Shell 


Over the past six years I have had 
about 30 families of wrens raised in 
birdhouses on my place at Lake Success, 
New York. 

This year I put up a large coconut 
shell with the usual small hole and at 
tached it to a young willow tree. My 
other houses were always in the apple 
or pear trees. 

\ few weeks ago there were baby 
wrens in the coconut. But one morning 
after a windy night, I found five dead 
baby wrens on the ground. Now the 
parents are evidently raising another 
family in the coconut. But I can’t un 
derstand how those babies got out be 
cause twigs were piled high over the 
door 

I should be 
what you and your readers say about 
this. Naturally, I want to do everything 
I can to prevent this happening again 
Phe wrens have become part of our fam 
ily and we are actually lonely without 
them when they leave at the end of 


interested in knowing 


the s« ason 
STEPHEN M. ELONKA 
Lake Success, New York 


Our guess is that your wrens were 
shaken out of the coconut house during 
the storm, and that the further shaking 
to which the house was subjected re 
sulted in the twigs coming over the door 

It probably is a mistake to put a bird 
house in a willow tree because of its 
being at the mercy of the wind. You 
mentioned that your other houses are 
in pear and apple trees, and that prob 
ably accounts for the fact that you have 
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1953 
MIGRATORY BIR 
HUNTING REGULATIONS 


A Statement by the National Audubon Society 


\t a recent meeting of the Watertowl 
Advisory Committee with the Director 
ot the Fish and Wildlife Service, a 
member said he felt it important to 
emphasize that the primary responsibil 
ity of the Federal Government in estab 
lishing migratory bird hunting regula 
tions is to provide maximum hunting 
opportunity in relation to supply. In 
response, it was pointed out that the 
texts of the Migratory Bird Treaty and 
the Enabling Act of 1918 clearly specily 
that the primary responsibility of the 
Federal Government is to protect the 
resource and that the provision of hunt 
ing Opportunity is secondary 

For many years the liberalization or 
restriction ol hunting opportunity by 
the Federal Government has been based 
on the statistics as to supply. At this 
year’s Advisory Committee meeting the 
official statistics presented by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service showed small decreases 
in supply in the Pacific, Central and Mis 
sissippi flyways, and a small increase, 
in diving ducks only, in the Atlantic 
flyway. Nevertheless, the 1953 regula 
tions involve various liberalizations of 
hunting opportunity. This would seem 
to undermine the fundamental basis on 
which the regulations have heretofore 
been determined 

In the official release it is stated with 
regard to the Pacific flyway, “This in 
crease of five days over last year repre 
sents an attempt to alleviate an acute 
depredation problem on both grain-rais 
ing and grazing areas.” This is another 
illustration of undermining of the basis 
on which the regulations have hereto 
fore been determined. Almost every kind 
of animal causes some depredation some 
where. If the policy is now to be that 
depredations are to be controlled by 
longer open hunting seasons, with higher 
bag and possession limits, the effective 
ness of the Migratory Bird Treaty and 
Act will approach zero 

There has been, and still is, provision 
in the regulations for the issuance by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of permits 
to kill migratory birds where they are 
found to be doing serious damage. It 
is our feeling that the depredation prob 
lem, which we grant is serious in certain 
spots, should be resolved through the 
wise issuance of killing permits on a 
strictly local basis. We do not believe 
that the problem can be solved by grant 
ing more hunting opportunity over a 
wide area 

The closing hour of daily shooting 
has been extended from one hour before 
sunset to sunset. This is most unfortu 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


nate because, as waterfowl hunters know, 
this will considerably increase the kill 
and makes enforcement of the regula 
tions much more difficult. 

For some years there has been an open 
season on American and _ red-breasted 
mergansers, with bag limit of 25 and un 
limited possession. Although the hooded 
merganser has had an open season simi 
lar to that on other ducks, the sorry 
fact is that it, as well as the two other 
species, have been widely used as tar 
gets and left to rot, without any serious 
attempt at enforcements of the bag 
limits. We stated at the recent committee 
meeting that the retention of such an 
open season on the mergansers reflects 
an outdated point of view, as it is in 
creasingly recognized that the reason for 
poor fishing in most places is that there 
are too many stunted fish and that fish 
cating birds such as the mergansers help 
to solve this problem, thus aiding el 
forts to improve fishing. 

We recommended elimination of any 
open season on the three species of 
mergansers and the exercise of any 
needed control of depredations by them 
through the permit system, locally. [his 
proposal met with the support of the 
Advisory Committee members but the 
recommendation was not accepted by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, which 
only moved so far as to add a possession 
limit of 25 in the case of the red 
breasted and American’ mergansers, 
singly or in the aggregate, and to reduce 
the allowable take of hooded mergansers 
to a bag and possession limit of one a 
day in all flyways. While this is a gesture 
in the right direction, it will have little, 
if any, practical effect in reducing the 
slaughter of mergansers during the 1953-4 
hunting season. 

There is to be a 15 day “experi 
mental” season on Wilson's snipe, which 
have been fully protected since 1941. 
Not only, in our opinion, is the total 
continental population of these snipe 
so small as not to warrant any open 
season, but it is almost certain that this 
provision will result in the illegal killing 
of a considerable number of other shore 
birds, all species of which, other than 
the Wilson's snipe and woodcock, have 
been fully protected since 1918. It is 
represented that such an “experimental” 
season is needed in order to find out 
how many Wilson's snipe there are and 
what effect an open season would have 
on their total population. We are 
strongly opposed to this regulation and 
will urge its elimination in 1954. 

Joun H. Baker, President 
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Koger Petentwou'2 BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


A New Invader—the Cattle Egret 


N W birds are still occasionally 
4 added to the North American 
ist—strays which wander across out 
borders, but new nesting species are 
May, 


Goldman showed us the 


less’ frequent I his Luther 
becard ‘ 
nest which was occupied two years 
ago on the Santa Ana Retuge in the 
Rio Grande Valley. The Alta Mira 
oriole, Icterus gularis, has recently 
bred in the vicinity too. There could 
be no mistaking the huge oropen 
dola-like nest of this Mexican spe 


Brookfield has 


similar 


cles And Charles 
been keeping tabs on a 
strange oriole, Ictevus pectoral, the 
which — re 


spotted-breasted — oriole, 


cently bred in Miami. James Fisher 
and |, on our big swing through the 
continent, took time out to glimpse 
this rarity in the northwest part ol 
that city 

The day belore we ticked off the 
oriole, we had seen the cattle egret, 
and thereby hangs a tale 

The cattle egret, or as the British 
handbook designates it, the buf 
backed World 
heron with an athnity for cows. It 
is widespread in Asia and Africa 
The only 


heron, is an Old 


but rather local in Europe 
colomes | know of in western Eu 


are in southern Spain. Last 
when I visited the vast Mazvis 
mas at the mouth of the Guadalqui 
vir River 


this attractive bird which is similar 


I set out to photograph 


in size to a snowy egret but has red 
dish or reddish-yellow bill and legs 
I planned to build up a sequence 
for a future Audubon Screen Tou 
film 

First | went to a bullfight in Ma 
drid. I wanted to establish the locale 
to epitomize the Spanish scene, 
and to photograph in action the 
bulls with which this amiable bird 
lives. Two French associates, Fran 
cots Hue and Robert Etchecopat ae 
companied me. I sat between them 
so that they could hand me film and 
ilso act as butlers between me and 
any over-excited = spectators who 
might wave their hands betore my 
lens. Along about the fourth fight, 
just when I started to work with 
my 4'5-inch lens, one of the mata 
dors became careless and allowed 
the bull to run his horn through 
his neck. Through my little peep 
hole on the camera it looked just 
like any good Hollywood bullfight 
I did not realize at the moment that 
this was “death in the afternoon 
Not until the 


diverted the bull and 


unlucky matador’s 


essistants 


hauled him out of the arena did 
Hue, in. shocked tones, 
utter the word “morte.” 

Naturally I cannot show that foot 
age to screen tour audiences. I'll 
show just a bit of the preliminary 
capework instead—man against the 
beast And I shall follow this with 
a scene which I took three days later 
in a pasture near Seville. The graz 
ing bulls get along amicably with 


Francois 


the white herons which appear to 
catch the insects disturbed by the 
great beast’s hools. After this pref 
ace I shall take the audience on our 
expedition to the nesting grounds 
at the fabulous Coto Donana where 
\bel Chapman collected and studied 
birds a half century ago. Our host, 


Senor Gonzalez-Diez, put a dozen 


horses and mules at our disposal and 
half a dozen horsemen and guardas 
to make the 18-mile trek across the 
pine woods and the dunes to the 


Coto. There Guy Mounttfort and | 
lived in the great hunting lodge fon 
several days while we did our work. 
My room was that of the Marquess 
del Torero, while nearby was the 
one formerly used by King Alfonso. 
We got our pictures—very satistac 
tory pictures—of cattle egrets, snowy 
egrets, storks and night herons, all 
nesting together in four huge cork 


James Fisher, Roger Peterson, Robert Allen and Stephen Briggs record the voice of the 


sooty tern at Dry Tortugas, Florida. Fisher and Peterson were on a ¢ 
North America’s most spectacular bird concentrations. 


= 
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—— 


tinental tour to visit 


Photograph by Stephen F. Briggs. 


ee 


gen cy reg? 


oaks, the same old trees in’ which 
\bel Chapman found them. 

On my return to the United 
States in June, I learned of Bill 
Drury’s cattle egret in Massachusetts 
and of the one at Cape May. These 
were the first records* for North 
America and it is to be supposed 
that these birds originated in British 
Guiana, where the species has some 
how become established. The ideal 
habitat of the bird exists there, in 
cluding hundreds and thousands of 
cattle. But no one I have questioned 
scems to know whether the bird was 
deliberately introduced into. British 
Guiana or got there by some other 
means. 

In July I returned to London to 
finish work on the European Field 
Guide. One afternoon, right out 
side the publisher's ofhce, whom 
should I meet but Richard Borden 
olf camera-gun fame, formerly on the 
staff of the National Audubon So 
ciety. Dick invited me to his hotel 
for a cool drink, and, full of gossip, 
I gave him the story of the cattle 
egrets. I amused him by inferring 
that I had perhaps disturbed the 
birds so much in Spain that they 
had hopped the ocean! I predicted, 
in all seriousness, that some day the 
cattle egret would nest in the United 
States. “Dick,” I advised, “if you 
ever see a small egret walking around 
the feet of cows, look twice at it.” 
Dick replied, “That reminds me, | 
photographed some  snowies I 
thought they were snowies—feeding 
among cows in Florida this spring.” 
1 suggested he look carefully again 
at his film. He did, and he discov- 
ered to his delight that he had un- 
knowingly photographed cattle 
egrets, not snowies. 

Ihere were other sight records 
during the year 1952, indicating a 
fantastic invasion by this species. In 
asmuch as there was a whole flock 
around Lake Okeechobee, it seemed 
almost inevitable that they should 
nest. Late in the year, they dis- 
appeared, only to reappear early in 
the spring. Where had they gone? 
Back to British Guiana? No one 
could answer that; the important 
fact was that they were back. 

When James Fisher and I arrived 
at the Southland Hotel at Okeecho- 
bee on the evening of May 5, 1953, 


*In his article N en é from the Old 
World,” Alexander Sprunt, Jr.. Audubon Maga 
sine, July-August 1953, pp 8-181, gives earlier 
sight records of cattle Florida 
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we immediately called up the Au- 
dubon warden, Glenn Chandler. We 
asked what our chances were of see- 
ing a cattle egret. Warden Chandle 
replied that he had good news. Just 
that morning he and Sam Grimes 
had discovered a nest—the first nest 
of the cattle egret for North Amer 
ica! At least they had found a nest 
which they were reasonably sure be 
longed to a cattle egret. 

The following morning, we 
started southward along the lake 
shore to the boat landing. Iwo or 
three miles from town we came 
upon a flock of 14 cattle egrets 
feeding among Brahman steers neat 
the highway. I photographed them 
for the record with my 16-mm. Cine 
Special. We were confident of com 
pleting the story when we stepped 
ashore at the big ibis and heron 
rookery cut on an island in the lake 
Chandler showed us the nest. It held 
two blue eggs. There had been but 
one the day betore. A cattle egret 
flew back and forth among the dis 
turbed snowies while we regarded 
the treasure. Grimes was quite sure 
that this was the nest as he had seen 
two birds on the edge of it. After he 
put up his blind, the birds did not 
go back to the nest within a reason 
able time so he thought it best to 
leave. ‘However, Chandler and 
Grimes both felt sure this was the 
nest, although they could not sweat 
to it. There was but one thing for 
us to do; put up our blind and wait. 
I set things up at a discreet distance, 
readied my camera and waited. After 
a wait of only 15 minutes or so a 
white bird flew in, walked down 
the branch and settled on the eggs. 
I set my camera buzzing. Eagerly | 
peeped through the burlap to con 
firm the identification. My _ heart 
dropped. It was only a snowy. 


I have no doubt, however, that the 
cattle egrets were nesting nearby, 
perhaps within a hundred yards. To 
determine just which nest belonged 
to them would have required more 
time and patience than was at our 
command, so we left. We wondered 
how we should break the sad news 
to Sam Grimes. I predict, however, 
that he will be the first to photo 
graph the actual nest. 
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“Home wood is cool and shadowy, with light shafting through the trees . . .”” Photograph by Philip Hyde. 
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pars arpeggios, and trills cas- 
sJ cade down from the trees as 
warbler, thrush, vireo, and sparrow 
pour out silver melody to flow upon 
golden sunlight. The robins join 
them and then—shrill with envy— 
jay, woodpecker, and kingfisher go 
shrieking across my clearing. In the 
pauses the crystal notes of the water 
ouzel rise up from the river accom- 
panied by the winter wren’s own 
liquid, rushing song. The green of 
water, mountain, and forest is 
studded with butterfly and _ wild- 
flower. Home wood is cool and shad- 
owy with light shafting through the 
trees, but the clearing is warm and 
urgent with sun. It is summer in 
my Cascade Mountain valley. 


\ red-shafted flicker flies to a deep 
nest excavated in, a hollow hemlock 
and regurgitates a meal apiece for 
four offspring that are just about to 
fly. Warbler children are staggering 
about the underbrush and I almost 
step on an infant wren crouched in 
terror on a path. The song sparrows 
are contemplating a second family, 
but the robin’s nest sits forlorn in 
a big-leaved maple. A willow thrush 
flies down from a clump of false box 
and some Brewer's’ blackbirds fly 
over in the direction of my neigh- 
bor’s fruit trees. Chickadees are bus- 
tling about in the forest and a brown 
creeper is insect hunting. A war- 
bling vireo flings leisured melody 
across yellow avens and blue brook- 
lime. Rough-winged swallows skim 
high above my cabin and a flock 


of pileolated warblers bob up and 
down in the orchard. Macgillivray’s, 


Calaveras, ‘Townsend’s, and 
sionally a yellow warbler, chirp in 
the salmonberry brush. During my 
first summer a black-throated gray 
warbler swooped joyfully back and 
forth across my clearing as though 
he was trying to be a swallow, a 


OocCa- 
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By Gilean Douglas 


woodpecker, and himself all at once. 

As the summer deepens, the blue 
of the sky grows more intense. 
Cooper’s and broad-winged hawks, 
bald eagle, and an occasional raven 
silhouette against it. The great, gay 
pileated woodpecker goes shrieking 
from tree to tree and the Brewer's 
sparrow calls quietly from some se 
cluded spot. Infant progeny of 
Franklin's and ruffed grouse patter 
beside the trails with sometimes the 
olive-white of a Traill’s flycatcher 
flashing above them. That fire bird 
and “golden robin,” Bullock's ori 
ole, makes himself useful as well as 
ornamental among my _ growing 
things with the downy woodpecker 
taking over his insect-eating shift 
every now and then. Down from the 
mountain slopes comes the lovely, 
elusive song of ‘Townsend's solitaire. 

Up in those higher places Audu- 
bon’s and orange-crowned warblers 
look for the rowan berries which 
have not yet come. Redstart and 
rosy finch flit colorfully across En- 
gelmann’s spruce; the clownish Can- 
ada jay screams with laughter when 
he has managed to seize a bit of fish 
from my frying-pan. The mud homes 
of those Pueblo Indians of the bird 
world, the cliff swallows, show high 
up on Wren Canyon. Sometimes a 
flock of them whirls with the canyon 
wind like autumn leaves driven be 
fore a storm. Above them a_ bald 
eagle sails steadily through the thin 
air, majestically indifferent to any 
weather. His huge nest in the top 
of the tall fir is empty now and his 
children are fooling amateur orni- 
thologists who identify 
golden eagles. 


them as 


But the golden eagle is no stran- 
ger to these high solitudes of the 
Cascades. The white-tailed ptarmi- 
gan and the blue grouse know him 
only too well and many times, stand 


ing in the blue-eyed grass beside 
some alpine lake, I have seen his 
great silhouette imposed upon the 
delphinium blue of mountain sky. 
Sometimes the harsh voice of Clark's 
crow broke the spell and I realized 
that I was still very much on earth 
and not halfway to heaven. 


With the arrival of the full moon 
of August chickadees are supposed 
to become moonstruck, just as all 
partridges go crazy in the November 
moon of their first year. I have seen 
something of the partridge perform- 
ances, but of the chickadees I know 
nothing beyond the saying. By Au- 
gust the deep coniferous forest is 
sultry and quiet. There is no bird 
sound beyond a low whispering in 
the underbrush or the faint rustle 
of a leaf flicked by flying wings. The 
small feathered forms seem no more 
than shadows of their former bright 
and tuneful selves. Even the con 
spicuous males have faded into the 
background of earth and tree-trunk 
and it is not always easy to identify 
them as the lively 
spring and early summer. 


neighbors of 


This August hush is a tangible 
thing. The rivers are at their lowest 
and murmur gently as they flow 
quietly towards the sea. There is 
little rain or wind in my valley, but 
a still heat lies over everything. ‘The 
leaves have lost their crispness and 
even the petals of the flowers seem 
to have less body to them. Later on, 
the bird songs will come back in a 
stammering, shortened version, the 
rivers will flood their banks and 
their voices will fill the night and 
day. Now everything is silent, and 
lite seems suspended in the glass of 
time. Each day languidly 
along until sure-footed dusk comes 
quietly down the mountains and 
walks the trails of my valley floor, 
into the forest night. 
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The 
Cattle 
Egret 
in 
South 


America 


United 


States, this newcomer has been 


Now nesting in the 


a resident in South America for 


more than 20 years 


Cattle egrets, or buff-backed herons, 
feeding near a grazing bull. 


By F. Haverschmidt 


PT°HE comparatively recent dis- 
| covery of the Old World cattle 
egret, Bubulcus ibis ibis, in the 
United States* has aroused great in- 
terest among bird observers. Its ap 
pearance is a fine example of a 
sudden and harmless extension of 
the “lebensraum” of an Old World 
species into the New World 

Ihe cattle egret has a wide dis- 
tribution. It is found in southern 
Europe, where it is mainly confined 
to southern Spain, and on almost 
the whole of the African continent. 
Another race of this bird inhabits 
southern Asia. 

Ihe cattle egret is a medium-sized 
heron. In the United States it can 
be mistaken only for the snowy egret 
and the 
little blue 
the same size. It is easily distin 


juvenile, white-plumaged 
heron, which are about 


guished in the field and even in 
appearing 
wholly white, the adult has in the 
buffish 


feathers on the crown, buff feathers 


flight Though almost 


breeding season a tuft of 


on the mantle and the breast. It is 
other 
herons just mentioned, but the best 
held mark is its yellow bill which is 
much plumper and 
broader than the dagger-like bill of 


less slender than the two 


moreovel 


the two other egrets. It is a bird 
of cultivated open country and not 
of the mangroves and mudflats along 
the coast. It is highly gregarious, 
and associates closely with grazing 
cattle, and roosts in flocks in trees 
and bushes near watet 

Now that it has reached North 
(America it may be expected to ex 
tend its range and I hope this will 
be closely watched and reported 
upon. The aim of this short article 


is to tell the readers of Audubon 


Magazine something of the cattle 
egret’s sudden appearance and 
spread in northern South America, 
which remains a mystery. There can 
be littke doubt that the birds re- 
ported from the United States orig- 
inated from the big flocks now 
known to live in several parts of 
northern South America. Here it 
suddenly appeared more than 20 
years ago according to a report from 
British Guiana where the birds have 
been observed in the neighborhood 
of the Demarara River in flocks since 
about 1930. The first specimen was 
collected in the same area several 
years later on May 27, 1937 and re- 
ported in The Auk in 1939, pp. 470- 
171. It is regrettable that from then 
on no reports came in about the 
occurrence and distribution of these 
cattle egrets. If the birds reported 
in 1930 were really the first immi 
grants in South America, and olf 
this we are not certain, their origin 
remains a mystery. The cattle egret 
numerous bird in the 
along the Demarara 


is still a 
coastal area 


ill photographs by G. K. Yeates, taken 
in Andalucia, southern Spain, at Laguna 
del Torero, near Vejer in April 1935. 


Cattle egrets, Bubulcus ibis ibis, in their 

nesting trees. On June 12, 1953, the 

author counted 1,825 cattle egrets at 

Nieuw Nickerie, flying toward their eve- 
ning roost. 
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River in British Guiana as in No- 
vember 1950 I found them common 
about Georgetown, which I reported 
in The Ibis in 1951, pp. 310-311. The 
second specimen collected in South 
America was obtained on January 
27, 1943 in Venezuela in the State 
of Guarico, (see The Auk, 1944, p. 
656). Since then specimens were col- 
lected in Venezuela in 1947 and 
1948 and I that there are 
now several records of scattered 
birds, or flocks of them, in suitable 
places in that country 


believe 
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Male and female cattle egrets at the nest. 


which it 
Dutch 
country 


The next country from 


was recorded was Surinam, 
Guiana, in 1946. In this 
it reaches, as far as we know, its 
present limit in South 
America. Strangely enough the cat 
tle egret was one of the first birds 
I saw when I arrived in Surinam on 
February 15, 1946. On one of my 
first bird trips on February 22, to 
the flat cultivated country on the 
right bank of the Surinam River, 
Paramaribo, I 


southern 


observed 


opposite 


“white herons feeding close to graz 


> 


ing cattle” as I wrote in my diary. 
I am now sure that these were cattle 
egrets which I did not realize at 
that time. It was not until March 10, 
1946, that i got my first record. This 
was in the extreme western part of 
Surinam, in the open spaces of the 
Nickerie district on the right bank 
of the Corentyne River which is the 
boundary between Surinam = and 
British Guiana. This observation | 
reported in The Auk in 1947, p. 
143. By December 1946 it 
apparent to me that the cattle egret 


became 
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The nest of the cattle egret, built largely 
of sticks, resembles the nest of other 
tree-nesting herons. 


Pair of cattle egrets at a nest in reeds. 

Mr. Yeates, the photographer, says that 

reed-nesting is rare for these birds in 

Europe; their nests are usually built in 
trees or low bushes. 


was quite a numerous bird in the 
cultivated coastal area of Surinam, 
wherever cattle were kept. 

I reported on the cattle 
again in The Auk, 1950, pp. 380 
‘81. I had found the birds in three 


egrets 


widely separated localities: (1) the 


region with the Surinam River as 
a center, bordered by the Comme 
wijne River and the Saramacca Rivet 
where hundreds of birds were in the 
fields 
bushes along the Surinam River op 


Most of them roosted in the 


posite Paramaribo The greatest 
number of birds that I counted in 
this reost was about 600: (2) I 
found a small flock about 150 kilo 
meters to the west in the rice fields 
near Coronie; (3) I discovered a 
large number of birds inhabiting the 


Nickerie dis- 
trict on the right bank of the Coren 


vast rice fields of the 


tyne River in the extreme western 
part olf Surinam 

I well remember the excitement 
of those days in making this highly 
interesting and important discovery 
and the difficulties to overcome in 
collecting the first specimen which 
was feeding almost between the legs 
ol a grazing cow. The Hindustani 
peasants were astonished at this 
strange fellow who came stalking the 
birds with a gun, and loudly pro 
tested against my wish to collect 
specimens tor the scientific ‘record 

I regret that in part of region I, 
the birds have all disappeared since 
1949, and in region 2, in November 
and December 1952, I could not find 
any cattle egrets in the area about 
Coronie. In the Nickerie 


in region 3, the birds have certainly 


district, 


increased since I first saw them in 
1946. Here they have 
in the low bushes bordering the 
Nickerie River, opposite Nieuw 
Nickerie. In the late afternoon of 
May 28, 1953, I counted 1,112 birds 


using this roost They were 


a large roost 


rathet 
easy to observe here and the flocks 
could be seen from a long distance 
away 

Cattle egrets have spread steadily 
north and westwards in South Amer 
ica. On January 3, 1951, a specimen 
was taken on the lower Rio San Juan 
in Colombia, by which the cattle 
egret had reached the Pacific Coast 
\ second specimen was obtained on 
Noyember 25, 1951, in the Sabana 
de Bogota at a high altitude in the 


Andes 


observed on the Caribbean 


Moreover, a small flock was 


coast 


near Palmar de Varela on December 
30, 1951, by Meyer de Schauensee 
and noted in his “Birds of Colom- 
bia,” Caldasia, Vol. 5, No. 26, p. 1144. 


Recapitulating our knowledge of 
the present distribution of the cattle 
egret in South America we find the 
birds are in the following countries: 
Surinam, (Dutch Guiana), British 
Guiana, Venezuela, and Colombia. 
We do not know whether the cattle 
egret occurs farther south on the 
Atlantic Coast, for 
French Guiana, or on the coast of 
Brazil. Here I must lay stress on 
the lack of field observers here, a 
type of mankind which in South 
counted on the 


instance, in 


America can be 
fingers of one hand. 

We do not know where the cattle 
egret landed in South America, nor 
when. It is also highly unsatisfac 
tory to be aware that the bird has 
been present in South America fot 
more than 20 years, yet there is not 
a single breeding record for it in 
any of the countries where it now 
regularly occurs. In Surinam where | 
have lived for more than seven years, 
I never finding its 
breeding haunts. In my region lI, 
in the Surinam River area, the birds 
are present during only a part of 
the year. They arrive in the fields 
after the harvest of the rice in No 
vember and leave there the follow 
ing April. On the other hand, the 
large roost on the Nickerie Rive: 
(my region 3) was used all through 


succeeded in 


the year. 

The cattle egret is not a bird of 
coastal mudflats and mangroves, so 
I never found them in the extensive 
rookery of snowy egrets, little blue 
herons, Louisiana herons and _ yel- 
night 
mangroves along the mouths of the 
Saramacca and Coppename Rivers. 
The nesting places of the cattle egret 


low-crowned herons in the 


must be sought in some inland and 


fresh-water marsh. Only in the 
Nickerie district do I have a faint 
idea of the place where the cattle 
egrets must breed as they are seen 
daily flying to and from the marshes 
along the Nannikreek, a small tribu 
tary of the Corentyne River. These 
marshes are inaccessible and long 
may they remain so. Otherwise, it 
would certainly mean disaster fon 
the birds. The disappearance of them 
in my region I, around Paramaribo, 


must be due to the constant dis 
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To help control 


rodents, Colorado 


ranchers are putting up signs that read 


By E. C. Shindorf* 


E RANCHERS in the vicinity 

of Toponas, Colorado, have 
posted our lands against the killing 
of coyotes. We also are opposed to 
the widespread destruction of wea- 
sels, hawks, eagles, skunks, foxes, and 
other predatory animals. 

The reason for this attitude is that 
for 10 years or so we have watched 
the steady increase of mice, gophers, 
moles, rabbits, and other rodents 
Now we are at a point where these 
animals take up to one-third of our 
hay crop and have cut the carrying 
capacity of livestock on our range 
lands by as much as one-half. 

It is indeed shocking to see the 
devastation 
dents on lands that were once highly 
Despite reseeding and 


being wrought by ro 


productive. 
use of sound soil conservation prac 
tices on our land, we find that they 
are going downhill rapidly from the 
standpoint of growing vegetation. 

To combat the combined work of 
moles, mice, pocket gophers, and 
other small rodents on our grass- 
lands, this association advocates the 
natural control system. In the past 
a policy of individual and official ac 
tion to eliminate the natural enemies 
of these rodents has been employed. 
As a result the balance between ro 
dent and predator has been upset 
to the point of constituting a gen 
eral menace to our natural resources. 
We advocate the protection and the 
promotion of all natural controls 
on the rodents. 

What with government hunters 
and government poison, the preda 
tors have had a hard time. The coy 
ote is nearly extinct in our part of 
the state. Foxes and bobcats have 
succumbed to the chain-killing poi 
sons. There are fewer hawks and 
eagles every year, and weasels, which 
are one otf the natural controls of 
moles,** are very scarce. It is little 
wonder that we have so many ro 
dents. 
have even 


This spring rodents 


Board of 
ctive As 
, President; 


ton, Vice 
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Coyotes 
OTECTED 


Mr. Shindorf, right, assists Kelly Klumker in putting up a “Coyotes Protected” sign. 
About 200,000 acres will be posted in this way. Photograph courtesy of Toponas 
Grassland Protective Association. 


killed sagebrush and quaking aspen 
trees, and some bunch grass is so 
badly undermined that it is dead. 
Serious erosion is taking place, even 
in the National Forests, and fisher 
men are finding beaver dams washed 
full of silt. Many sportsmen are pre 
dicting that more deer will die of 
starvation in the winter as the avail 
able forage decreases. 

The Toponas Grassland Protec 
tive Association has been formed to 
take action in this crisis. We strong 
ly oppose the use of chain killing 
methods for control of any animal. 
By this we mean use of any poison 
whereby another animal will suffer 
lethal effects from coming in con 


tact with, or eating the carrion o1 
exodus from an animal which has 
died as a result of consuming an 
initial poison dosage. 

In view of this policy, our asso 
ciation vigorously opposes the use 
of 1080 poison in any form in the 
state of Colorado. Believing that 
1080 poison is an extremely danger 
ous and deadly chain killer which 
constitutes the greatest menace to 
our natural predators, we advocate 
the outlawing of this poison, as well 
as thalium and cyanide guns, in 
Colorado. 

Our association now 
more than 200,000 acres of land in 
this area. This means that on at least 
that much territory coyotes and most 
other predators are to have a chance 
to live without persecution and to 
increase in numbers so that they 


represents 


can once again play the role that 
nature intended, and be an effective 
check on the rodent population. 


The author's son, Leonard Rue IV, is fond of Susie. 


E TAMING OF SUSIE 


By Leonard Lee Rue, Jr. 


SCIENTIST might call het 

Procyon loter, but to us she 
is just plain Susie, our raccoon. She 
was given to me when she was about 
17 months old by a friend who had 
found her as a youngster. I often 
saw Susie, when she was just a baby, 
with Dale, her former owner, who 
brought her down to the New Jersey 
river beach to go swimming. I have 
always liked animals and am evet 
curious to know more about them, 
and so I would talk with Dale and 
play with Susie. Susie loved playing 
around the water's edge and could 
swim very well. Her favorite perch 
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{ll photographs by the author. 


to and from the beach was upon 
Dale's shoulder, where she clung 
with her small forelegs clasped about 
his neck. 

The end of summer came, and |] 
saw Susie no more until the follow 
ing year when Dale offered her to 
me. She had grown considerably and, 
except with a few of her tavored 
friends, she was ill-tempered. The 
neighbor's children had ;layed with 
Susie when she was young, and they 
could not quite understand that per- 
haps it wasn’t safe: for them to at 
tempt to pet her now 

It wasn’t until summer was over 
that I really had the time to spend 
with her that was needed. At first 


she was very hostile, and would jump 
up against the wire of her cage and 
growl. I thought that this might 
be bluff, but to be on the safe side 
[I put on leather mittens when | 
fed her. One day I put my hand 
on ker head. She quickly turned 
and caught my hand in her mouth 
but made no attempt to bite me. 
Che first step had been taken. 
Each time I went past her cage I 
stopped and petted her a bit. Finally 
I got up courage enough to pick 
her up. As I brought her up to my 
chest to hold her, her growls changed 
to a low churring. This is made only 
by a contented raccoon, so I knew 
that we were going to get along. 
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My son wanted to share in the 
fun, too. While I stood guard, I let 
him in the pen with her. Susie and 
he got along fine. They would both 
climb the tree in the pen and sit 
up on the shelf that holds Susie’s 
nest box. Susie would put her arms 
about Lennie’s neck and put het 
nose down the front of his jacket. 
Then she examined his ears thor- 
oughly. That was all right with my 
son, but when she started to use he1 
claws to examine his nose that was 
carrying things too far. It hurt him, 
too, although Susie didn’t mean it to. 

Susie got back into her old habit 
of enjoying a ride on my shoulder. 
The only difficulty came when | 
wanted to put her down. Appar- 
ently she was afraid that I might 
drop her to the ground, and to pre- 
vent it, she dug her claws into my 
clothing. In releasing her grip, I 
had to work her claws loose care- 
fully, in order not to lose a piece 
of my clothing or a part of my skin 
which she had clutched in her fright. 

We seldom bring Susie into the 
house. For one thing, I don’t be- 
lieve in keeping animals indoors. 
Second, there is hardly an object 
that escapes a coon’s curiosity, its 
bright prying eyes, and its small try 
ing paws. They can unscrew lids, re 
move corks, push, pull, or shove 
household things about. 

Whenever Rusty, our cocker span- 
iel, passes her pen, Susie and he 
have a great time growling at each 
other. They both dash up bravely 


to the wire, with a great show of 
fierceness, but I often think that if 
the wire didn’t separate them, they 
would both run away in opposite 
directions. 


One day, thinking that Susie 
might welcome a playmate, I put 
an opossum in her cage. The opos 
sum just played “possum.” Susie in- 
vestigated it carefully, from head to 
tail, but got no response. That night 
the opossum tore a large hole in the 
wire of the pen and escaped. Al 
though Susie walked past the hole 
perhaps dozens of times, she neve1 
tried to get out. After all, she was 
home. 

I often take her out of her pen, 
put on her collar and leash, and 
we go for a walk. When I take her 
near the brook, she reverts to true 
raccoon ways and is soon busy 
searching among the leaves at the 
water's edge to see if anything edible 
can be found. She loves to scratch 
in the soft earth, although like all 
tree climbers, she walks with het 
nails held up so that they don't 
become dulled needlessly. Raccoons 
are plantigrade, or flat-footed walk 
ers, like their big cousins the bears, 
and have the same waddling gait. 

Like bears, too, raccoons go into 
semi-hibernation. Susie sleeps when 
it is extremely cold, but is out as 
soon as the weather becomes the 
least bit mild. She has a layer of fat 
for warmth that one can _ feel 
through her thick coat of fur. The 
fur itself is deep and soft and is al 
ways kept standing on end. This 
gives a greater depth of insulation 
and seems to have the same heat 
conserving effect as the action of a 
bird in fluffing its feathers. 

Evidently Susie’s fur and fat keep 
her comfortable because she refuses 
to have any litter in her nest box. 
I have offered her dried leaves, old 
cloths, excelsior, chopped paper and 


There is hardly an object that escapes a raccoon’s lively curiosity, its bright eyes and its 


straw, but she will have none ol 
them. As fast as I put material in 
her box, she drags it out and throws 
it to the bottom of her pen. She is 
also more neat about her pen than 
a dog would be, and always voids 
in one corner. A part of each day 
she spends in cleansing herself, but 
she does not wash all of her food 
before eating it. Occasionally, she 
will dunk part of it in the water. 

Susie eats a varied diet which 
means that almost everything she 
gets, she eats. I think this is one 
reason why raccoons are able to sur- 
vive today in the haunts of man; 
they can adapt themselves to almost 
any situation. Susie's favorite food 
is a hot dog, or frankfurter, although 
she enjoys any kind of meat. Two 
items of food she does not care for 
are tomatoes and spaghetti. When 
I give her a piece of candy, she al- 
ways carries it up to her nest box. 
Chere she rolls it over and over with 
her paws before eating it. When I 
feed her honey from a spoon, I dab 
a little of it on her paws just to 
watch her actions. Susie is very fussy 
about her paws and will lick every 
bit of the honey off them before she 
puts her paws down. Some other 
animals are like that, and the one 
way of giving them medicine is to 
put it on their paws. They promptly 
lick it off and get the required 
dosage. 

I use Susie for the nature talks | 
give to the boy scouts at our camp 
at Columbia, New Jersey. Their in 
terest in wildlife is much greater 
when a live specimen is shown. Per- 
haps through Susie, other kinds of 
wildlife will get a better break. We 
all hope so. 


small, searching paws. Susie seems to be wondering what is in the author’s boot. 


Hundreds of yellow butterflies gathered round a roadside puddle; 


a kindly, white-bearded man sitting on a fallen tree; 
bird-walks and chipmunks—all brought back 


Gohu Surnroughe 


A BOYHOOD REMEMBRANCE 


By Glenn Quilty 


HAVE worked in Hollywood, in 

the theater in New York, and on 
a number of newspapers for many 
years, meeting celebrities all the 
time. But the most unforgettable 
person I have ever met was none 
of these. 

I met him only four times when 
I was a boy of 10, but I have never 
been able to forget him since. He 
has affected my entire life, and I 
feel the strength and warmth of his 
personality, the timeliness of this 
timeless man, as much today as in 
those years so long ago. 

Now, as a grown man, I can eval- 
uate my personal memories of John 
Burroughs* in these words. Then, 
boyishly, I accepted him quite sim- 
ply—as someone I wanted very much 
to be close to in the world that was 
opening to me. 

I was a thin, sickly boy, the son 
of a prosperous merchant living in 
the city of Kingston on the Hudson 
River, New York. On pleasant days 
my father would bundle mother and 
me into the high, early model auto 
mobile of the period and drive to 
West Park, a short distance, to visit 
friends. 

One day, after a heavy summer 
shower, we were chugging along the 
West Park road with its view of the 
Hudson and the Berkshires on one 
side, and thick upland woods on the 
other. Directly in our path was a 
huge puddle completely 
with hundreds of small yellow but 
terflies—as we drove slowly through 
they rose all around us like golden 
leaves and fluttered toward the 
woods, We stopped to watch their 


covered 


fa Burroughs was born at Roxbury, New 
York on April 3, 1837. He died March 29, 1921 
at Kingsville, Ohio, on the train on which he 


was returning from California to his home in 
New York State. A few days later, April 3, 1921, 
on what would have been his 84th birthday, he 
was buried on the old farm near Roxbury. 
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flight, and only then became aware 
of a slim bearded man sitting on a 
fallen tree deep in the shadows. He 
was writing on a pad. The butter- 
flies swarmed over him, alighting 
gently on his arms and shoulders. 
He smiled at us and waved, then 
continued to write. 

We had only gone a few more feet 
when the car stopped dead. My 
father went around to the engine 
and raised the hood. Then the man 
of the woods came forward into the 
sunlight and offered to help. He 
was tall, his beard was white, and 
he had a low gentle voice. His 
clothes were simple and rustic. My 
parents knew who he was, but to 
me the great naturalist, poet, and 
author was not the John Burroughs 
the world knew—he was a man with 
an aura of gentleness and repose; 
his eyes had a lonesome, wisttul ex 
pression—as he smiled at me I was 
drawn from the car and stood close 
beside him. 


A tte: the car was fixed, father de 
cided to wait until the engine had 
cooled so John Burroughs took my 
hand and we walked down the sunny 
road. As birds perched watching us, 
my companion would tell me their 
names and habits; he could imitate 
their calls, and he made them come 
alive for me for the first time. He 
spoke of them as our friends, saying 
that we an equal part 
planned by nature to occupy the 
earth in harmony. 

As he spoke he smiled down at 
me with the most friendly expres- 
sion that | 
human being. I clung to his strong 
cool hand enraptured by my happy 
Soon we were at his 


were all 


have ever seen on a 


experience. 
home. He called it Riverby 
a comfortable, unimpressive place 
fruit berry 
patches, and grape arbors. My host 


it was 


surrounded by rrees, 


brought out cider and cookies from 
the house and we sat on the ground 
munching away until my parents 
came for me. I parted sadly from 
my new friend. 

My next meeting with the Sage 
of West Park was quite accidental. 
My parents had just finished a picnic 
on a hillside some distance from the 
West Park road, and had dozed off 
coolly shaded from the noonday sun. 
Summer was ending. The smells and 
sounds of the woods and fields drew 
me away from the picnic site —I 
started a walk of exploration. If my 
parents awakened they would call 
me. 


I wandered without thought of 
time and at length came to a small 
house in a clearing. It appeared to 
be built of logs. There was no one 
about so I walked in—silence envel- 
oped the clean airy rooms. The 
floors were shining, there were rag 
rugs about, and the furniture was 
homemade-looking. Then I heard a 
terrible sound in the clearing. 

A robin had caught its claw in a 
split post of a rail fence at the rear 
of the property, and was screaming 
in great alarm as it tried to get free. 
I went over to the poor bird—he was 
out of my reach, so I just stood there 
looking. 

Then I saw my bearded friend 
hurrying toward the spot. He greeted 
me with a smile, then turned to the 
imprisoned bird. With many soft 
cluckings and crooning sounds he 
disentangled the frantic creature and 
held it close to his face. He told it 
to calm itself, that he would free 
it. The bird appeared fascinated; it 
stopped its rustlings, watching his 
face intently. 

Then Burroughs handed the wild 
thing to me to hold. Its poor heart 
was beating like a trip hammer 
against my palms. I held it against 
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my own steady beating heart and 
spoke softly, as its bright glistening 
eyes regarded me intently. I looked 
up at the bearded face smiling as- 
sent, and opened my hands. The 
bird circled us a few times and was 
gone. 

Then the famous naturalist led 
me away from Slabsides, for that was 
the name of his woodland retreat 


about a mile from Riverby, and 
across the hills and fields to my 
parents. 

I was too young to know that this 
revered man was a force in the 
world, that he was a friend of Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt and was 
received with honor at the White 
House. Nor could I know of his 
love for, and long friendship with, 


IUustration by Clara May Hankins. 
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Walt Whitman—or of his years of 
teaching and work as a Treasury 
clerk in Washington. 

To me, on that warm afternoon in 
1918, my companion was a “god of 
the forests’—a man like the men of 
legend — there was an_ earthiness 
about him that made him appear 
one with trees, birds, rocks, and 
earth. He explained nature to me 
as we walked, stopping now and 
then to show me the construction 
of a berry, or the scampering of a 
chipmunk. 

His life was nearing its end—mine 
was beginning — we only had two 
more meetings left to us. But that 
afternoon in the pastoral ranges of 
the Catskills was completely happy 
for the old man and the boy. 

Soon after this meeting 
taken to live in Boston where I 
stayed until the following spring. 
During this time my illness pro 
gressed so that I could not attend 
school. My days were cheered by 
amusing little cards from my friend 
at West Park, some of which had 
little drawings of birds and squit 


I was 


rels on them. 

Back in Kingston my family re 
sumed the rides around the country 
with me propped up in the back 
seat of the car. One of our excur 
sions was to a locally famous little 
spring noted for its clear, sweet, ice 
cold mountain water. 


On an early summer day we 
stopped at the spring to quench our 
thirst and put water in the radia- 
tor. In a few minutes a huge and 
shining touring car drove in behind 
us. ‘To my joy and surprise, John 
Burroughs was sitting in the back 
seat between two other men. When 
he saw me he jumped from the ma 
chine and came over to me. My 
parents greeted him warmly, and 
he spoke to me in that remembered 
voice, those shy and wistful eyes 
meeting mine. He hoped my health 
would improve, he said —then he 
turned to his friends, now drinking 
at the spring, and introduced them 
by name—Henry Ford and Thomas 
\. Edison. 

These men, whose influence would 
be felt centuries after their death, 
stood around the car laughing and 
joking like ordinary mortals. I did 
not understand their importance— 
they were just a group of jolly men 
trying to cheer a sick boy, who could 

Continued on Page 221 
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Everyone living within the migra- 
tion route of the whooping crane 


can help protect it. 


The migration route of the whooping 
cranes shown on the map (left) is gen- 
erally within the shaded area. In North 
Dakota and South Dakota, marked by 
directional arrows, some of the cranes 
may spread out to follow the Missouri 
River at least 150 miles east of the 
shaded area. Map drawn by the author. 


By Robert P. Allen* 


‘INCE much of the population 
nm data on Grus americana was as 
sembled and discussed in the re- 
cently published monograph on that 
species (“The Whooping Crane,” 
Research Report No. 3, National 
\udubon Society, 1952), the events 
of four complete “Whooping Crane 
Years” have come and gone. While 
major population changes have been 
reported in the pages of this maga- 
zine, as well as in the press, there 
has been no detailed analysis of the 
situation. Many persons have asked 
for additional information. What 
is happening to the whooping crane 
and what is being done about it? 
The accompanying tables = and 
graphs will supply the answers to 
many of the questions that have 
come to us in recent months, and 
possibly the discussion that follows 
will help to explain and bring up 

* Research biologist of the National Audubon 
Society and author of “The Whooping Crane,” 


Research Report No. 3, published by the National 
Audubon Society in 1952. 


Photograph of migrating whooping cranes by Albert D. Simmons. 


to date other phases of this urgent 
and important subject. 


The Increase and Decline 


In a population discussion it is 
necessary to divide the whooping 
cranes into three distinct categories: 
(1) the main flock of wild migrants 
that breeds in the Northwest Terri 
tories and winters on the Texas Gull 
Coast, chiefly on the Aransas Na 
tional Wildlife Refuge; (2) the resi 
dent flock formerly present on the 
marshes of southwest Louisiana, and 
(3) the small number of injured 
cranes that have been kept in cap 
tivity. beginning, oul 
largest and most promising group 
has been the Texas-Canadian mi 
grant flock. The Louisiana birds, 
now gone, had only a brief, tragic 
modern history which had virtually 
concerted 


From the 


ended by the time that 
measures to help the species got 
under way. They do not enter into 
our present calculations. The cap 
tives no longer have a part in the 
normal whooping crane existence 
and are also omitted from this dis- 
worse there 
are only five whooping 
cranes in our recent records, of 
which two are still living. Any use- 
ful consideration of population data 
must necessarily limit itself to the 


cussion. For better or 
captive 
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life and times of the migrant flock, 
the Texas-Canadian birds that have 
been, for some years now, our chief 
concern and our greatest hope. 

To begin with, this flock num- 
bered only 18 birds. The modern 
whooping crane inventory started in 
1938, when Jim Stevenson and Ever 
ett Beaty, of the newly-established 
\ransas Waterfowl Refuge in Texas, 
watched eight known breeding 
adults with their four young, and 
six additional unknown 
age and relationship take off for the 
North in late April 1939. Since that 
time, these birds and their progeny 
have made 14 migrations northward. 
Over these years their fortunes have 
gone up and down, as reflected in 
the tables and graphs that accom 
pany this article. Over all, and in 
the face of a current slump that 
will become very grave if it contin 
ues, it is apparent that they have 
done amazingly well. In these 14 
years flock of 
against difficult and sometimes fear 
ful odds, have ieared a total of 57 
additional young and brought tnem 
safely from the Canadian wilder 
ness to the distant Texas coast. This 
number of young alone is more than 
three times the size of the entire 
whooping crane flock on the north- 
ern breeding grounds in that sum- 


adults of 


this small cranes, 


a ee he ee 


19389. It is an average of 


mer ol 
four young (4.07) each year. 

On the other hand, during this 
same period, a total of 53 whoop 
ing cranes was lost—an average ol 
3.78 birds per year. Compared with 
most of birds the 
wheoping mortality rate 
(averaging about 14 per cent over 
the last 14 years) must be consid 
ered quite low. Apparently around 
70 per cent of the population is of 
potential breeding age. We do not 
know many of the important details 
of the nesting cycle and so cannot 
estimate what normal egg and chick 
losses to expect, but we do know 
that an average of eight breeding 


other species 


crane’s 
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pairs annually produces four young, 
so it would seem that 50 per cent 
of the adults are either unmated or 
are unsuccessful parents. Neverthe- 
less, if the total flock were 1,000 
birds instead of 20 odd, the present 
rate of gain would doubtless be suf 
ficient to maintain a comfortable 
stability. As it is, with such aston 
ishingly few individuals involved, it 
is a mighty slim margin. 


legal Shooting Continues 

For this reason the loss of even 
one bird more than the natural laws 
allow is extremely serious. If the 
illegal kill could be eliminated, we 
believe that the present small whoop 
ing crane population would stand 
a good chance of improving its an 
nual gain, and of ultimately show 
ing an increase of real consequence. 
One adverse factor—illegal shooting 

prevents this. Insofar as is hu 
manly possible it must be reduced 
to a minimum, if not halted en 
tirely. Like so many things of this 
sort, it is essentially insignificant, 
this monkey-wrench in the works, 
made up as it is of a scattered fra 
ternity of men and boys, few in 
number and unknown to one an 
other, but blood brothers nonethe 
less. Yet some day they may, with 
out censure or remorse, shoot the 
last whooping crane. 


In spite of the immense amount 
of good will that has been created 
for the whooping crane, in spite of 
articles, editorials, reams of news- 
print, full page photographs of the 
birds in leading national magazines, 
and much earnest talk, we have been 
unable to reach these particular men 
and boys. In spite of adequate state 
and federal laws and capable en 
forcement, the cranes are still shot. 
In spite of the marvelous record of 
more than nine million school chil- 
dren that have been enrolled in 
Audubon Junior Clubs, you may be 
sure that these men and boys have 
never been members. In spite of the 
wholehearted cooperation of scores 
of agencies and organizations and of 
hundreds of interested individuals, 
and despite the advantage of special 
field studies that have vastly im 
proved our knowledge of the whoop 
er’s existence, we cannot make one 
specific move that will infallibly in 
sure their safety. 

All that has been done is of im 
portance, all of it has been helpful, 
but individually and collectively ut 
has not been enough. The proof of 
this stares at us from the population 
tables. In 1950, 1951, and 1952 a 
total of 24 whooping cranes was lost. 
This is 45 per cent of all that died 
or were killed since 1938. It is an 
average loss of eight per year, more 


than twice the 14-year average. A 
glance at the graph (upper, p. 224) 
showing the trend of the population 
over these years demonstrates that 
for the first time since 1946 (the year 
after the cooperative whooping 
crane project was set up) the curve 
has dropped below the population 
mean of 24.4 birds. 


Biggest Losses—Spring and Fall 


Further analysis of these tragic 
losses indicates (Table B) that 20 of 
these cranes disappeared between 
May and October, either along the 
migration route or on the nesting 
grounds. Four other birds died while 
on winter quarters, and it is believed 
that they may have succumbed to 
wounds received while flying south. 
There is but one other instance of a 
bird dying in the winter, so the loss 
of these four fits into the disastrous 
pattern of the past three seasons. It 
belief that the breeding 
grounds, isolated and virtually un- 
known, are fairly safe from unnat- 
ural disturbance and, therefore, that 
nearly all losses between May and 
October must occur along the mi- 
gratory route. We are not without 
actual examples. Two of the six 
birds lost in 1952 were found, while 
still alive, and valiant efforts were 
made to save them. One was dis- 
covered October 30 near Sharon, 


is our 


TABLE A: Population Analysis of Texas-N.W.T. Flock (1939-1952) 


Actual 


Nov. | Loss 


Total Total 
Apr. | 


Est. 
Gain or Breeding Est.* 
Loss for Adults Young 


Year Apr. | Nov. |! Apr. | 


Sub-Adults 


Non- Mor- 
Migrants tality 
Apr. | Rate 


Migrants 
Apr. | 


18 22 3 
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* Does not include young of previous summer. 


Kansas, and the other a few days 
later near Weyburn, Saskatchewan. 
Both of these birds died from gun- 
shot wounds. 


The Migration Route and Its Dangers 

We know this migration route 
well. In spring, the whooping cranes 
fly north from Texas out across 
Oklahoma, over the salt plains of 
Kansas, into the stubble fields and 
onto the sand bars of Nebraska's 
Platte River, across the wide Dakotas 
and on into the farming districts of 
Saskatchewan and the forests and 
lakes and rivers leading north—we 
have been over this ground and 
know pretty well what is involved. 
[he whoopers migrate as they spend 
the winter season, in closely knit 
family groups and small bands of 
yearlings or unmated adults. They 
are wild and elusive and it is wholly 
impracticable to attempt to follow 
them and to ride herd on them over 
the long route. In fact, it is difficult 
enough even to see them at any 
given point as they pass by, as the 
writer has occasion to recall rather 
vividly. They must go their own 
way, aloof and with the solemn dig- 
nity of all wild things, as they have 
always done. 

Our only hope is to reach the 
people who live along the whooping 
crane migration route, to reach 
every one who can help, those in the 
towns and cities, on the isolated 


ought to be trapped, their great 
wings pinioned and the entire flock 
grounded on the Aransas Refuge in 
Texas. They believe this would pre 
vent the birds from making the long 
and dangerous migration, on which 
most losses occur, and their hope 
would be that the cranes would 
eventually nest and rear their young 
in captivity, within the security of a 
large enclosure. We can fully under- 
stand the feelings that have inspired 
this plan but we would deplore its 
execution. The safe trapping of wild 
whooping cranes would be difficult 
and risky. Not only would the oper- 
ation of traps inevitably injure some 
of the precious birds, perhaps fa- 
tally, but others would be scattered 
and placed in danger of being shot 
as wandering strays beyond the 
safety of the refuge. The breaking 
up of the pattern of their winter life 
would be extremely serious, regard 
less of other results. It would be a 
foolhardy and dangerous experiment 
and in the end, even if two or three 
birds had been successfully caught, 
the loss and injury and the scatter 
ing of others would be a most de 
plorable price to pay for highly du 
bious results. The breeding of these 
cranes in captivity has not been a 
success, even while they were at 
Aransas under nearly ideal condi 


tions. It holds no solution to ou 
problem. 

In addition, I can think of no less 
appropriate place for the whoop- 
ing crane to end its days than in a 
wire pen—like any common barn- 
yard chicken—its flight denied, its 
proud plumage soiled and ill con- 
ditioned from enforced and undigni- 
fied confinement. I would far rather 
know that the last one had been 
lost as it spread its wings against 
the sky, free and wild, following the 
path that had carried its ancestors 
across a continent for uncounted 
whooping crane generations. There 
is a basic wildlife management phil- 
osophy involved here that cannot be 
disavowed. It is one of the concepts 
of our whole wildlife preservation 
program, one of the keystones of the 
entire structure. 


What You Can Do to Help 


Although the present situation is 
insecure—as it has been for many 
years—the whooping crane has not 
reached the end of its tether—not 
by a long shot! A start was made in 
1939 with 18 birds; the flock num 
bered 21 when they took off for the 
North in April 1953. This is not 
much of a change, to be sure, but 
it is a gain nonetheless. Not long 


ago there were as many as 30 mi- 
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TABLE B: Analysis of Actual Losses (Grus americana)—1939-1952 


farms, and in camps in the northern 
bush. It is not enough that people 
know the need that exists; we must 
show them how they, too, can help. 
Perhaps a basic medium would be 
an inexpensive pamphlet, available 
in unlimited quantities and dis- 
tributed in every way possible. It 
might contain an identifying pi 
ture of a whooping crane, explain 
in plain language the danger of this 
bird becoming extinct and ask the 
reader to help by passing the pam- 
phiet along to anyone he or she 
knows who owns a gun. There must 
be a surprising number of people 
who would be willing to say a good 
word for the whooping crane. A 
few such words may alter the think 
ing of a human mind, stir a new 
emotion in a human breast, stay a 
careless finger on the trigger of a gun 
save a whooping crane. 


Total 
Population 
Losses 


Losses in 
Texas-NWT Losses Losses in Losses in 
Flock May to Oct. Winter La. Flock 
3 3 0 0 0 3 
6* 7 
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Raising Captive Cranes 


A few well-intentioned 
have suggested that the wild cranes 


people * Total of 7 lost from wild flock but one ("Jo") captured and placed in zoo. 
** The Gothenberg, Neb., captive (''Pete’’). 
*** The last La. bird ("Mac") died in Texas in semi-captive state. 


**** "Mac" and “Rusty,” the latter 4 days old. 


Congressional Bills Affecting Wildlife 


A: rHoucn Congress, unless called in special session, 
will not reconvene until January 1954, it seems desirable 
to comment briefly at this time on a number of bills 
that were considered at the recent session. Most of them 
will probably be taken up further at the next session. 
While most do not deal directly with wildlife, all have 
an important bearing on the welfare of birds and other 
animals, as they would have profound effect on the 
carrying capacity of large sections of our country in 
terms of wildlife use. 


Tin Stockmen’s Grazing Bill HR 4023 referred to on 
page 108 of the May-June 1953 issue of Audubon Maga 
zine has been pigeonholed by both House and Senate 
Committees following extensive hearings. It is prob 
ably dead. HR 4268 introduced by Mr. Hope of Kansas, 
merits support as it would not weaken the author 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture or of the Forest 
Service in protecting forest lands from over-grazing and 
erosion. Furthermore it does not favor any single group 
of users of the public lands. HR 4268 has been favorably 
reported on by the House Committee on Agriculture. 
It recognizes the multiple use values of national forests 
for watershed protection, timber production, public rec 
reation, grazing, wildlife management, and other uses. 


HR 6081 was introduced late in the session by Con 
gressman Metcalf of Montana. It would restore to the 
Secretary of the Interior complete authority to admin- 
ister the Taylor grazing lands so as to provide maximum 
benefits to all persons dependent on this portion of the 
public domain. It would eliminate the loan clause of 
the present law which forces the Secretary to renew a 
permit as long as there is a loan against the lessee’s 
“grazing unit.” At present, lessees can force renewal ol 
permits by maintaining a smali indebtedness. This bill 
also calls tor advisory boards composed of representatives 
of grazing, watershed protection, timber production, re« 
reation, wildlife management interests, and the general 
public; no longer would the livestock interests control 
the fixing of grazing fees. 


A very untortunate bill, HR 4646, was introduced by 
Congressman Ellsworth of Oregon. In cases where the 
Federal Government finds it necessary to purchase ot 
condemn private lands for such purposes as flood control 
and reclamation reservoirs, and that land happens to be 
managed for timber production on a sustained yield 
basis, this bill would provide for compensation by an 
exchange for other timbered federal land. The selection 
of those other lands to be transferred would be made by 
the agency doing the taking, such as the Army Engineers 
or the Bureau of Reclamation, and not by the agency 
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having jurisdiction over the lands to be transferred. 
Courts sitting in condemnation proceedings would have 
authority to order such transfers of timber lands from 
federal holdings. There is nothing in this bill, as 
amended, to prevent, for example, transfer of timbe1 
lands within national parks and monuments, wilderness 
areas or wildlife refuges. The bill was favorably reported 
on by the House Committee of Interior and Insulai 
\ffairs, and it was cleared by the Rules Committee fon 
immediate consideration. Fortunately, as a result of 
expression of strong opposition by numerous Congress- 
men and the national conservation organizations the 
author of the bill withdrew his request for action at 
this time. 


HR 5358, introduced by Mr. Hope of Kansas, is de- 
signed to protect surface values affected by mining claims 
on the National Forests. It would correct conditions 
that have developed under the outmoded provisions of 
the general mining law of 1872; under that law, many 
thousands of false or fraudulent mining claims have been 
filed on the National Forests in recent years, many of 
them motivated by desire to get possession of valuable 
timber, or preferred recreational sites, rather than by 
any legitimate interest in mining. HR 4983, introduced 
by Mr. D’Ewart of Montana, a relatively weak mining 
claim bill, was favorably reported on by the House Com- 
mittee of Interior and Insular Affairs, of which Mr. 
D'Ewart is Chairman. It was stricken from the House 
Consent Calendar when three members objected to it. 
It is unfortunate that there is a jurisdictional conflict 
between the Agricultural and the Interior and Insular 
\ffairs Committees of the House as to the right to handle 
mining bills. At this writing, it appears that a confer- 
ence committee will be set up, representing both groups, 
in an elfort to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 


Leased Lands for Key Deer 


Congress has acted to authorize the Department of 
interior to lease lands in the Florida Keys in order to 
establish a refuge for the key deer. It is good news that, 
benefiting by the protection afforded them by special 
warden service furnished by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and paid for by the Boone and Crockett Club and the 
National Wildlife Federation, these diminutive deer have 
measurably increased in the past two years. There re- 
mains much strong local opposition to any purchase of 
key deer refuge land by the Federal Government and the 
newly authorized leases are to be subject to cancellation 
by the owner at any time he may wish to sell or make 
other use of the property. Therefore the prospects of an 
effective refuge are poor unless organizations other than 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, or individuals, acquire 
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the necessary lands and set them aside permanently in 
reluge status. 


Soil Conservation Districts Questionnaire 


The replies to a questionnaire sent out by the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts last winter are 
most revealing. It was sent to farmers and ranchers who 
are serving aS supervisors, Commissioners or directors of 
local Soil Conservation Districts. To the question, 
“Should the Soil Conservation Service be transferred to 
the Agricultural Conservation Payment branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration, with County 
ACP Committees directing a unified soil conservation 
program?” the vote was—No—4,893; Yes—277. To the 
question, “Should ACP be transferred to SCS, with Soil 
Conservation Districts directing a unified soil conserva 
tion program?” the reply was Yes—3,285; No—1,7353. 
lo the question, “Would you approve a proposal to turn 
the SCS over to the Land Grant Colleges and State Ex 
tension Services, with technical assistance to Districts 
furnished by Assistant County Agents?” the reply was— 
No—4,594; Yes—573. To the question, “Should the SCS 
continue to be the agency responsible for furnishing 
technical assistance to farmers and ranchers through Soil 
1,975; No 


Conservation Districts?” the reply was—Yes 
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Audubon Wildlife Tours 


In the past five seasons of conduct of Audubon Wild- 
life Tours in southern Florida 6,205 persons have been 
taken afield in the Society's station wagons and boats, 
not only to observe wildlife, plants and scenery, but to 
gain, under trained leadership, comprehension of the 
ecology of the region and an awareness of the problems 
involved in the maintenance, let alone establishment, of 
national parks, national and state wildlife refuges and 
Audubon sanctuaries. 

Of this total, 5,257 participated in tours originating 
in Miami and carried out under the cooperative terms 
of a permit granted by the National Park Service; this 
in view of the fact that these tours are into portions of 
the Everglades National Park. Of these 5,257 persons 
2,057 took part in two-day tours, and 3,043 in one-day 
tours; 157 were guests. These persons now constitute a 
body of public opinion that recognizes the importance 
of preventing damaging encroachments on the Ever- 
glades National Park, and the value ot its completion as 
an ecological unit. 


California Condor Protection 


The latest news on the California condor situation is 
that the state has enacted a law forbidding the issuance 
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By John H. Baker 


President of the National Audubon Society 


of any further permits to take California condors and 
invalidating the existing permit to the San Diego Zoo 
as of January 15, 1954. As originally introduced, it would 
have nullified that permit as of the date of enactment, 
but there was a compromise amendment adopted extend 
ing the period of the permit to January 15 next. 


The Audubon Center of California 


Some 14 miles from downtown Los Angeles your So- 
ciety has for 10 years maintained as an educational center 
and sanctuary what has been known as the San Gabriel 
River Wildlife Sanctuary. In order to denote more accu- 
rately the character of the program carried on there, 
with more than 10,000 school children coming with 
their teachers in bus loads by appointment annually, 
and the maintenance of a nature museum and nature 
trails, the name Audubon Center of Southern Calilornia 
has now been adopted. There is great demand from the 
schools tor the Society to add to its staff at the Center 
in order to handle a far larger number of children annu- 
ally. This Center is an important facet of the Society's 
national, and particularly of its California, program. 


Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum 


Just outside ‘Tucson, Arizona, there has been estab- 
lished, under the direction of our friend, William H. 
Carr, the Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum. Its purpose 
is essentially the same as that of the Audubon Center 
at Greenwich, Connecticut, and of the Audubon Center 
of Southern California. Its creation was made possible 
by capital grants from the Charles Lathrop Pack Foun- 
dation and the American Nature Association. A_ fine 
start has been made and we are sure that many of our 
members and other magazine readers will want to visit 
that museum when they have opportunity. 


New Chairman of Nominating Committee 


Due to unfortunate iilness, Mr. G. Lister Carlisle 
requested that he be relieved of responsibility as Chair- 
man of the official Nominating Committee for Directors 
this year. In his stead, Mr. F. Cecil Baker of South 
Shaftsbury, Vermont, former Director of the Soc iety, 
has heen appointed. 


Annual Convention Dates for 1953 


May we again remind you that the Annual Convention 
dates this fall are on November 14-17 inclusive, and that 
the Annual Dinner will be held on the evening of the 
17th, at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City at 7.30 p.m. 
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NATURE PROGRAMS 


IN THE Seceath Grade 


How an imaginative Texas school teacher overcomes By Ruel McDaniel 


a teaching problem, and creates a new class of M RS. NETTIE BARNES is an 


enthusiastic conservationist and 
conservationists each year. outdoors woman. She also isa teacher 
in John J. Pershing High School at 

All photographs courtesy of Texas Game and Fish Commission. Houston, Texas. ’ 
Launching seventh-graders from 
elementary to junior high school is 
one of her teaching tasks; and some 
teachers have found this a difficult 
duty. It is a tremendous transition 
for many children, teachers find; 
and so did Mrs. Barnes—until she 
hit upon the idea of using her own 

knowledge of conservation. 


Students show how a miniature rainstorm washes bare soil away; how soil covered 
with grass, or other vegetation, is protected. 


One of the major hurdles of first 
year junior high students is the 
stepped-up program of reading. Mrs. 
Barnes has turned her pupils’ awe 
of reading to enthusiasm among het 
seventh-graders by the use of their 
inherent interest in nature. 

Mrs. Barnes now launches each 
new class of seventh-graders with 
informal talks on the outdoors, na 
ture, and wildlife. She lets it be 
known that she is an ardent fisher 
man and all-round outdoors enthu 
siast. This procedure is deliberate, 
because she finds that it not only 
catches the immediate interest ol 
the youngsters but inspires con 
fidence. To most boys, particularly, 
she is something of a marvel; A 
WOMAN who actually knows all 
about fishing, about birds and other 
wild animals. Soon they are enthusi 
astic and are ready to launch upon 
their own nature and conservation 


education. 


Practical demonstrations supple 
ment the brief talks. Soon the stu 
dents are playing the “identification 
game” — learning to identify birds 
with an electric “game” board which 
they constructed themselves unde 
Mrs. Barnes’ guidance — a simple 
board with cut-outs of the various 
species of birds common in the area, 
each holding a tiny light bulb be 
hind it so that when a student 
presses the right button a certain 
bird lights up. 


this board 
begging to go 
and study birds at 


Only a few sessions at 
and the 
into the woods 
first-hand, which they do later in the 
school year. 

Another 


teaches further 


students are 


method _ that 
interest in the out 
doors is a collection of leaf prints, 


visual 


so that students may associate spe- 


cific leaves with the trees on which 
desire on 


Mrs. Barnes 


they grow. This incites 


the part of students, 


finds, to go into the woods and parks 


Recorded calls and songs of wild birds stimulate Mrs. Barnes’ 


One of Mrs. Barnes’ 


seventh-graders holds up a plant grown 


class to explain 


function of roots in its development. 


and test their theories in actual 


prac tice. 
Stull 
builds interest in nature is the 


that 
“soil 
Mrs. 
Barnes has her seventh-graders put 
Here, 
soil are placed on a table in view 
of the One 
protected dirt; the 
well protected with grass. A 


another simple idea 


erosion demonstration,” which 


on themselves. two boxes of 


class box is barren, un 
other is natural 


SC d, 


seventh-graders to 


get out into woodlands and fields. 


back of 
sample and pours water into the box 
Thus the 
effect of the 
barren soil, and how 
the grass covering the other soil holds 
back the water and prevents erosion. 


student stands each soil 


in front of him. class can 
observe the 
water on the 


eroding 


This gives the students a desire to 
fields 


erosion, 


go into the and observe the 


ravages ol and means of 


protecting the soil 


first-hand. 


against erosion, 


bird-sounds and 
that 
students may listen by earphones at 
further 

They study this 
bird 
cut-outs and furthe 
terest in the 


Recordings ol 


songs, hooked up so several 


the same time, stimulates 


interest in birds. 
identification 


their in 


along with the 
whet 
outdoors. 
and thei 
nature come in for 
attention. 


Even insects place in 
the scheme of 
considerable 

One 
is left to devote 
riculum, alter 


to conservation 


may wonder what time there 
to the regular cw 
devoted 
Mrs. 


interests 


all this time 


and nature. 


Barnes stresses that these 


do not take time from regular stud 


ies but supplement them and make 
them easier. 
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a 


A trap-door spider's nest dug from the hills of southern California. The bottom 
of the opened door (top of photograph) is lined with white spider “silk.” 


Originator of the trap-door, 
this underground creature 
combines strength and art- 
istry in building its home. 


All photographs by the author. 


By Weldon D. Woodson 
en styles for women, popular 


interest in certain forms of wild- 
life sometimes comes to the fore, 
then wanes. At least it seems so with 
the trap-door spider. Before the turn 
of the century, magazines featured 
it, and travelers knew well the 
unique dwelling that it builds. 

In 1884 Richard A. Proctor in dis- 
cussing the spider fauna of southern 
California said: “Among the most 
valued trophies tourists carry away 
with them from the coast are neat 
cards adorned with these animals 
and a case containing the nest so ar- 
ranged as to show its wonderful trap- 
door and the delicate lining of the 
interior.” 

\bout this time, two travel writ- 
ers, Alex J]. Sweet and J. Armory 
Knox, pictured its abode as “lined 
with some material as soft and glossy 
as white satin. At the surface of the 
ground is a small opening, into 
which fits a door made of sand and 
gravel glued together with some 
gummy fluid, and lined with the 
same satin material as the nest. The 
door opens and shuts on hinges 
made of many strands of a silken sort 
of thread.” Then they went on to 
explain that when it “goes out into 
the world,” it pockets the “key to 
its night-latch,” so that, “the sharpest 
eye could not detect the nest or its 
entrance, for the outside of the door 
is formed of sand and gravel that 
looks exactly like the surrounding 
soil.” 

T. S. Van Dyke in 1886 described 
how in southern California it 
builds its nest in the ground “lined 
with soft, white stuff of silky appear- 
ance and covered by a trap-door 
with a perfect hinge.” 
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BEHIND THE 
Trap-door 


DOOR OF THE 
Spider 


The most novel account revolved 
around a Mr. Treadwell who, col- 
lecting in California for the British 
Museum, found a nest and managed 
to dig it up complete with occupant. 
He put it in a tin box with a lid and 
journeyed overland to San Francisco, 
350 miles to the north of his hunt- 
ing grounds. From there, with his 
captive, he sailed for London. Arriv- 
ing, he examined the box and noted 
the creature to be very much alive. 
He registered at a hotel in the Strand 
and that evening had his meal, leav- 
ing the container in his room. While 
he was away, a chambermaid entered 
and, curious, took the lid off the 
box. The spider rushed out. She 
screamed and flung the box against 
the wall, with the unhappy results 
that the adobe nest crumbled. 

In 1756 Patrick Browne in his 
“Civil and Natural History of Ja- 
maica” first described the trap door, 
illustrating the nest of a West In- 
dian species. A few years later, the 
Abbe Sauvages likened nests of 
certain spiders near Montpellier, 
France, to “little rabbit 
lined with silk and closed with a 
tightly fitting movable door.” A\l- 
though these burrows capped with 
their trap door continued to attract 
popular admiration, no careful com- 
prehensive study was made of them 
until 1873, when J. T. Moggridge 
published his “Harvesting Ants and 
‘Trap-Door Spiders.” 


burrows 


In southern California lives Both- 
riocyrtum californicum, which exca- 
vates a simple, 8-to-]2-inch deep 
tube with a web-hinged door of as 
many as 30 alternate layers of silk 
and earth. Bevel-edged like a cork, 
which explains its name, “cork” door, 
it fits snugly into an opening about 
the size of a silver half dollar. The 
underside of the door, as well as the 
inside of the hole, is coated with 
web, but sticks and earth camouflage 
the outside of the lid so that it ap- 
pears like its surroundings. In search 
ing for these nests in adobe land 
around San Diego and hills bound- 
ing the northern part of Los An- 
geles, I have been forced to get down 
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hands and knees before I 
the three-quarter circle 
outline—the door. 

Other than the “‘cork”’ door, some 
species manufacture the so-called 
“wafer” door. It, too, works up and 
down on a broad, silk hinge, but in- 
stead of being bevel-edged, it possess- 
es an outside circular flange which 
overhangs the entrance to the bur- 


on my 
could see 


row. It may be slightly concave so 
that it fits better into it. Some bur- 
rows have a thin outer door and a 
second door part way down; others 
are closed on the outside by a thin 
door, with a slanting side tunnel 
that joins the main tube, its open 
ing having a trap door; and stiil 
others are even more complicated. 

In determining how the trap-door 
spider can dig its burrow, we know 
that it owns a comb-like rake of large 
spines on the margins of its cheli- 
cerae, which constitutes its digging 
Aided by this, it cuts and 
scrapes 


tool. 


away minute particles of 
earth, molding them into balls and 
transporting them outside of the 
hole. Deeper and deeper it hews out 
this subterranean shelter, until the 
desired depth has been attained. 


In fashioning the door to its nest, 


In 1756, Patrick Browne in his, “Civil 

and Natural History of Jamaica,” first 

described the trap door of a West Indian 
species. 


In southern California lives the trap-door spider, Bothriocyrtum californicum, which 
excavates a burrow eight- to twelve-inches deep in the soil. 


it brings damp soil from the bottom 
and dabs it on the side of the en- 
trance, packing it down solidly with 
its mandibles. Turning around, with 
its spinnerets it weaves a trail of web. 
First comes the fresh earth, then the 
silk, until the cover reaches about a 
third across the opening. Then it 
raises the partly finished door and 
folds it back to a vertical position, 
with the webbed part still attached 
forming the hinge. With the door 
this way, it continues the process 
until it is completed. To waterproof 
the walls of the burrow, it coats 
them with saliva and earth, making 
the surface smooth and firm, after 
which it applies a silken lining. This 
lining varies in thickness and may, 
or may not, cover the whole tunnel. 

As the spider grows, it enlarges its 
abode in the same manner. At times, 
rocks in the soil force it to curve the 
tube out and in, or, if there are too 
many barriers, it will dig its quarters 
in a more suitable location. Al 
though it sticks to its hearth, I have 
learned that should you take some 
spiders and insert them in a tub of 
earth in your backyard laboratory, 
they will shortly excavate typical re 
treats. In fact, if removed from its 
premises and deposited in an unoc 
cupied tunnel, or a cavity scooped 
out for it, it quickly remodels this to 
conform with the pattern of its orig 
inal home. 

A single, mature trap-door spider 
resides in a single dwelling. After 
mating, the female in the bottom of 
her lair deposits from 200 to 300 
eggs, and weaves a cocoon about 
them. With their hatching, pearl 
colored spiderlings, each the size of 
a grain of rice, emerge. With their 
growth and moltings, they change 
color—to pink, then darker, and fin 
ally the black hue of the adult. Up- 
on leaving the nest, they build pen 
cil-size burrows of their own. 

When detecting the tread of a sow 
bug or other nocturnal insect close 
to its den, the trapdoor spider 
crawls to the top and thrusts its body 
part way out, grabs the prey and at 
its leisure sucks out its life juices. 
Should it venture outside of its dug- 
out, it finds it difhcult to re-enter, 
for the door fastens so tightly in the 
tube that only a fine crack remains 
where a claw could be inserted to 
lift it. 

While it is hunting for food, it 
must be on guard against the Pepsis 
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wasp. When this insect alights near 
the door, the spider may interpret 
it as potential prey, and push its 
door slightly open. The wasp, seizing 
its opportunity, flies into the burrow 
and stings and paralyzes the spider. 
Then it drags the spider to the bot 
tom of the burrow and lays an egg 
on it. When the wasp grub hatches, 
it feeds upon the body of the spider. 

When the trap door is closed, no 
insect can invade the trap-door spi 
der’s chamber. Should the vibrations 
from a form of life walking above 


it not be to its liking, it hastens up 
and hooks its fangs into the under- 
side of the door, bracing itself. Upon 
such occasions I have stuck the point 
of a penknife into the door crack, 
pried and bent it almost to the 
breaking point before the cover gave. 
One investigator asserts that the 
trap-door spider is capable of resist- 
ing a lift on its door estimated at 
10 pounds or more. 

That naturalists are really miss- 
ing something by neglecting our 
trap-door spider can be seen by this 
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Reprinted from American States 


IN WEST AUSTIN 


Rare Albino 
Mockingbirds 
Send Naturalists 
Scurrying 


(Editor’s Note: The following article 
was written for the American-Statesman 
by Roy Bedichek, one of the nation’s 
best-known and most competent natural 


ists and nature writers.) 


By Roy Bedichek 


Once in a blue moon or so you'll se« 
a white mocking bird. I saw one for 
the first time last Thursday at noon 
when F. W. Woolsey, 2308 Woodlawn, 
called me on the telephone to say that 
he had two white mockers flying about 
his lawn 

I lost no time in getting over there 
but with a suspicion in the back of my 
mind that Woolsey was “seeing things.” 
He wasn't, for after a little looking 
about the lawn, out flew from a low 
bush a white-all-over mocking bird 

I won't say this bird is pure white 
binoculars at close 
I could 


for, through my 

range in brilliant 
barely make out a grayish tinge on the 
crown. Every other feather was white 

not a brilliant white but a rather soiled 
white. The eyes were not pink, and 
pink eyes distinguish the pure albino 
The adult mocker's eve is amber in a 
good light, and this young bird's eyes 


sunlight 


were black. 
An adult mocker followed this white 


bird around the place called to him 
and was answered, and once came near 
with a worm in his mouth; but although 
I followed the birds about for an hour 
I didn’t see a feeding occur. 

Then we flushed a still whiter mocker 
out of the bushes. His was a cleaner 
white with no tinge of gray on the 
crown, and a stronger, larger and more 
active bird who scratched up his own 
food and seemed well able to take care 
of himself. However, he kept near the 
other albino a good deal of the time, 
and once perched near enough to peck 
in the other’s neck-feathers as if for 
parasites. Obviously both these white 
mockers are but a few days out of the 
nest and belong to the same brood. 

I find that I have two other observa- 
tions in my notes of a tendency towards 
albinism in mocking birds. 

Dec. 29, 1949, with W. D. Anderson, 
I made the following notes on an albi 
notic mocker he had discovered at La 
guna Gloria: 

Left cheek and around eye 
white. 

Right cheek white eye-to-bill, but not 
so much white as on left side of the 


mostly 


head. 

Back and rump white. 

Under side of tail all white except 
small area near end of middle feathers. 

lai! definitely divided at the middle 

seemed forked almost to base and stays 
forked, or divided. 

Much white on top of tail. 

Rest of bird is the normal mocking 
bird gray. 

Feeds characteristically, running along 
in grass and occasionally throwing out 
wings to scare up insects from cover. 

Eyes normal. 

On March 10, 1951, another albinotic 
mocker appeared at my home, 801 East 
23rd Street. My wife called him “Patchy” 
because the right half of his tail was 
pure white. He was driven away by 
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comment from Dr. Willis J]. Gertsch 
of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History: “Many spiders tunnel 
into the soil, but the true trap-door 
spiders of the family Ctenizidae are 
the most accomplished burrowers 
and the most gifted artisans. They 
and their relatives can claim to be 
the inventors of that superb mech- 
anism to ensure privacy, the trap 
door, for they represent a_ stock 
that was probably capping burrows 
with doors long before many true- 
spider emulators were evolved.” 


EWs * * 


another mocker after a fierce two-day 
battle, the like of which I had never 
before seen occur between two _ birds 
other than English sparrows or game 
CoO ks. 

I clipped a special dispatch from the 
Dallas News dated July 27, 1949, re 
Bunch, 
park and cemetery superintendent, of 


cording the discovery by F. A. 


an albino mocking bird in the Oakwood 
Cemetery at Corsicana 

Bunch replied to my letter of in- 
the first 
time I saw the bird was when it was 


quiry in part as follows: 


ntinued on Page 240 


Rare photo, rare bird—This picture, shot in 
the yard of F. W. Woolsey at 22308 Wood- 
lawn, shows a young albino mockingbird. 
The American-Statesman photographer Bill 
Monroe, who stalked this bird and his young 
nestmate most of the afternoon, has beat the 
mathematical odds by several billion by get- 
ting him this close and clear on film, natu- 
ralist Roy Bedichek believes. The beautiful 
bird, posing here before trying his wings, 
is causing quite a stir in nature circles, 
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JOHN BURROUGHS—A BOYHOOD REMEMBRANCE—C ontinued from Page 209 


only smile wanly at their efforts. 
With a warm handshake from John 
Burroughs and his two companions 
we drove off. 

Thereafter I stayed at home and 
was not allowed to be active. My 
ailment had been diagnosed as a 
serious lung disease—I would have 
to be sent away to a sanitarium in 
a higher altitude. So I was wrapped 
in blankets and placed in the auto 
for the trip to my new home. 

It was late summer as we drove 
through the streets of Kingston. The 
inhabitants, 30,000 strong, 
about their ways as we drove by. As 
we passed the city’s largest bookstore 
I saw a crowd around the entrance 

inside, seen through the huge win- 
dows, I saw John Burroughs sitting 
at a table loaded with books. | 
begged my father to stop, and he 
maneuvered the car right up to the 
front door of the store. At that mo 
ment the crowd parted and my 
friend saw me. In a moment he had 
run out of the store and was at my 
Mother told him the story of 
my leaving, how I would be away 
a long time. He was deeply moved 


went 


side. 


his glance was full of sympathy. 
The wistful, benign expression told 
me of his feelings. 

Suddenly, with a word to my pat 
ents, he swooped me up in his arms 
and took me through the crowd 
into the bookstore. I did not realize 
that he had been autographing his 
books for his public, nor did he 
speak of it. He carried me to the 
immense bookshelves and told me 
to pick out three books for myself, 
as a get well gift from him. I was 
immensely pleased and chose three 
of the gaudiest covers I could find. 
Then he gently carried me back to 
the car. For a moment he looked 
intently into my face somewhat the 
way that alarmed bird had looked 
at me at Slabsides. Then he smil 
ingly waved us off as we drove away. 
My last glimpse of him was as he 
entered the store through the crowd. 

We never met again. Long after 
that I received one of his little cards. 
It was sent from California, where 
he was visiting—on it was an amus 
ing little drawing of a bearded man 
covered with butterflies the way I 
had first seen him. 


NATURE PROGRAMS IN THE SEVENTH GRADE— ‘ontinued from Page 217 


Much of the required reading cen 
ters around nature subjects, which 
become intensely interesting, after 
the proper conservation and nature 


background, rather than a mere 
reading chore. Writing assignments 
center around these same subjects, 
and here again the assignments are 
fun for students rather than drudg 
ery, Mrs. Barnes finds. 

The first 
“treatment” 


class to receive this 
was the seventh grade 
which came under Mrs. Barnes’ guid 
ance at the start of the 1950 session. 
Each new class benefits from Mrs. 
Barnes’ experience and observation 
with the one before. 

In the summer of 1951 Mrs. 
Barnes attended the Audubon Camp 
of Texas at Kerrville, and came 
back with a lot of additional knowl 
edge and enthusiasm which she put 
into her work when the school term 
opened. 

Not only has this conservation 
and nature program accomplished 
the original purpose for which it 
was meant— making it easier for 
seventh-graders to adjust themselves 


to junior high school routine—but 
it has made better students of all 
who have taken the informal course. 
Without exception, both boys and 
girls have taken to the nature stud 
ies like a duck to water, which has 
improved and widened the scope 
of both their reading and writing. 

This was revealed in grades made 
by the 1952 class in city-wide Eng- 
lish tests, in which Mrs. Barnes’ 
seventh-graders ranked well above 
the city average; and this class like- 
wise made better grades than those 
of the two previous classes, as a re 
sult of experience Mrs. Barnes 
gained in fitting her nature and 
conservation course into the school 
routine, 

Thus one teacher with a love of 
the outdoors and the imagination 
to tie it to her everyday work has 
made school more interesting to her 
students. She has also planted the 
conservation idea in the minds of 
many youngsters who doubtless will 
carry their enthusiasm for nature 
and the outdoors into adulthood. 


By Alan Devoe 


gpm celebration of Thanksgiv 
ing, uniquely American, is as 
old as America itself. It began with 
the Pilgrims in the 1620's; succeed 
ing generations sanctified it; Abra 
ham Lincoln made it a fixed observ 
ance. In countless American homes 
each November, the center and sym 
bol of grateful feast is turkey—plump 
drumsticks, tender white meat, the 
crackly browned splendor of a noble 
fowl. Miles Standish and Roger 
Williams, in long-ago New England 
Thanksgivings when celebrants were 
sometimes interrupted by a holler of 
war-whooping Indians, marked the 
day with turkey. Father Marquette, 
kneeling in the wilderness, blessed a 
campfire feast of turkey. When we 
sit down to our Thanksgiving bird 
we join ourselves to American his 
tory. 

We think of the turkey as having 
been discovered by the Pilgrims, in 
whose life it loomed so large. It 
wasn't. It was discovered more than 
a century before that, by Spanish 
valiants who arrived in Mexico in 
1517. Hernandez, Grijalva, Cortez 
these were the first white men to be 
hold a turkey. And they found it 
domesticated. For untold ages the 
Aztec Indians had been primitive 
turkey farmers; Emperor Montezuma 
featured turkey at his banquets. 


Du iGuTeD by the strange fowl, the 
Spaniards took home with 
them and by 1530 turkeys were estab 
lished on poultry farms throughout 
Spain. Within less than a century 
they were popular all over Europe. 
The hardy travelers on the May- 
flower were not completely unpre- 
pared for the wild fowl that abound- 
ed in the new land. They had been 


some 
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Allan D. Cruickshank. 


familiar at home with its domesti- 
cated cousins. 

Nothing in the settlers’ experience 
had prepared them, however, for the 
immense size of the wild turkeys they 
found, nor for their dramatic colors 
and amazing numbers. The original- 
ly domesticated Mexican turkeys 
were smallish birds; in 16th-century 
Europe they were classified as guinea 


fowl. 


Waa the New England colonists 
found, in the North American wild 
turkey, was a huge and magnificent 
bird, its body almost four feet long, 
its wingspread five, glinting in cop- 
pery iridescence. The mighty gob- 
bler’s “beard” of black bristles, hang 
ing from the center of his upper 
breast, was so long it sometimes 
swept the ground. He had vivid red 
legs and purple-black claws. When 
loose with his challenging 
heard ringing 
through the forest a mile or more. 
The colonists beheld what was—and 
is—the biggest game bird in North 


he cut 
gobble it could be 


America. 

“He can runne as fast as a Dogge, 
and flye as well as a Goose,” wrote 
an awed William Wood from Massa 
chusetts about 1630. Astonished by 
the size, splendor and agility of the 
birds, the settlers were even more 
overwhelmed by their numbers. 
Thomas Morton, writing in 1632, 
put it with vivid quaintness. “The 
Turkies,” he “sally by the 
doore, they daunce by the doore.” 
When he asked friendly Indians how 
many wild turkeys they encountered 
in the woods they told him they saw 
a thousand a day. Reported John 
Josselyn in New-England’s Rarities, 


said, 


“I have seen three-score broods of 
young Turkies on the side of a 
marsh, sunning of themselves in a 
morning betimes.” 

Wild turkeys thronged the virgin 
country from the Atlantic coast to 
the Dakotas, from Canada to the 
Gulf. New England’s colonists, and 
presently explorers pushing west, 
found the great birds friendly and 
unsuspicious. North American Indi- 
ans had never domesticated them. 
They merely hunted turkeys occa- 
sionally to get feathers for their 
headdresses. Not only did turkeys 
“daunce by the doore” without spe- 
cial fear of man, but they gobbled 
and strutted inquiringly about fron- 
tier settlements, sometimes mixed in 
winter with domestic birds in the 
pioneers’ clearings, and came troop- 
ing through backwoods hamlets in 
wandering droves of up to two or 
three hundred. 


B r with the spread of settlements, 
and steady hunting, turkeys were 
quick to lose trustiulness and assert 
wariness. Where they had thronged 
in multitudes, overnight there was 
“scarce any.” The scarce ones were 
“craftie like foxes.” Turkeys became 
rare around settlements as early as 
1760; the numberless bird of the 
Pilgrim fathers was all but extinct 
throughout New England by 1842. 

Loving quiet groves, thickets and 
swamps, turkeys retreated to where 
they could find unbroken woods- 
peace. Making their stand in such 
areas, they have survived into the 
present as the grandest of American 
game birds. Today wild turkeys are 
locally abundant in Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, Arkansas, Florida, Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Louisiana. There are 
varying wild-turkey populations in 
some adjacent states. Shy and sly, 
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still able to “runne like a dogge” and 
with more woods tricks than most 
dogs would ever think up, the wild 
turkey offers rare shooting to sports- 
men and curious study to naturalists. 

What song is to a male songbird, 
the art of gobbling is to a male tur- 
key; he uses it in mating time to 
claim a territory. Appropriate to his 
imposing size and strutting pride, he 
claims a big one. Mating instinct in 
wild turkeys generally flares in Feb- 
ruary or early March. In that season 
the gobbler clucks and whoops de- 
fiant land claims until he has staked 
out a territory of anywhere from 
100 to 300 acres. He can rarely estab- 
lish it, and bestow his favors on the 
harem of hens he demands, without 
fierce contests. 


Fear spring in turkeydom is a 
time of terrific gobbler fights. An 
imperious old gobbler with his wings 
spread, neck out, spurred legs flying, 
is not to be taken lightly: a fighting 
turkeycock has been known to drive 
his spur nearly an inch into an oak 
board. His particular rage is direct 
ed at any upstart yearling gobblers 
that may have taken a notion to feel 
grown up. He lights into them with 
a flailing fury that puts them unmis 
takably back into the youngster class 
for another year. A young tom tur 
key nearly always has to wait until 
his second season before he can be 
the male he thinks he is. 

Though the gobbler’s spirit is one 
of lordly polygamy, the hen turkey 
remains faithful to him. Joining her 
successful suitor, she stays with him 
until nesting-time. They roam the 
woods and thickets together, feeding 
on wild fruits, berries, nuts and in 
sects. This lasts until mid-March or 
April, when it is time to start the 
family. The imperious gobbler wants 
nothing to do with this domesticity. 
He abandons his wife, leaving her to 
do all the nest-making and _ child- 
rearing, and wanders off to resume 
independent existence. Turkeys or- 
dinarily have only one brood a year, 
and between times the gobblers 
ignore their females completely. 
Even when turkeys are traveling in 
big flocks, the sexes band together 
in separate companies. High-step- 
ping gobblers form a proud all-male 
vanguard, while meek hens trail def- 
erentially along. 

If meek and domestic, a hen tur- 
key is quietly wise. The nest she 
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makes is a shallow, leaf-lined depres- 
sion, cunningly hidden in the lee of 
a log, under a dense bush, or in 
concealment. With her 
swamp-instinct it is almost nevet 
more than a quarter mile trom wa- 
ter. Otten she picks a little island. 
Her 8 to 15 eggs, pale cream- 
white, dotted and speckled with red- 
dish browns sometimes shading to 
delicate lilac, receive loving and sub 
tle care from her. She must incubate 


similar 


the eggs a long four weeks, but she 
sits very close, leaving her clutch 
only when absolutely necessary. 
Leaving for feeding trips, she care 
fully covers the eggs with a conceal 
ing layer of dead leaves. 

Baby turkeys are ready to leave 
the nest the same day they hatch. 
Their proud mother leads them im 
mediately to high ground, knowing 
that they have an unusual suscepti 
bility to dampness when they are 
little. Sometimes she may take the 
poults back to their nest at night, 
or in very bad weather, to brood 
them a brief while longer. But us 
ually they are on their own almost 
immediately, to become wanderers 
of the woods in the turkey tradition. 

Motherly care plays a big part in 
the success of wild turkeydom. So do 
turkeys’ gilts for being, as Audubon 
said, canny.” When 
they find a rattlesnake, for instance, 
turkeys promptly form a big circle. 
Drawing in, tighter, tighter, wing to 
wing, they take turns darting in, 
thrusting, pecking, stamping, until 
their enemy has been despatched. 


“wonderfully 


Wins a wise old gobbler has to 
deal with a stalker, or a marksman 
waiting for a chance to draw a good 
bead, he’s likely to resort to a bee 
line trick that’s hard to beat. Step- 
ping casually behind a big tree or a 
boulder, he will suddenly call up a 
burst of speed and run as hard as 
he can in an incredibly 
straight line, managing to keep the 
big obstacle ali the while in the 
watcher’s line of vision. By the time 
the enemy has begun to wonder why 
the turkey is dawdling so long be 
hind that particular tree or rock, the 
gobbler is well on his way to the next 
county, 

Turkeys fly only when they must. 
It’s hard for them to get their heavy 
bodies into a takeoff in a hurry. 
Asleep on the ground, a_ turkey 
would be easy prey for the foxes, 


almost 


‘coons, possums and skunks that are 
among his many enemies, Even 
roosting in a tree, a dozing turkey 
would be an easy mark for climbing 
predators. Turkeys take care of that 
by roosting whenever possible over 
water. They especially like to sleep 
in treetops in big swamps. 

Wild turkeys migrate 
much more regularly, in the days be- 
fore the stretching forest was broken 
by towns and cities, than they do 
now. But they still travel big dis- 
tances, up and down the Mississippi, 
through the Ozark country, around 
swamplands and heavy timber in 
state forests. Sometimes they make 
long treks following grasshopper 
hordes, which they love to devour. 
On their travels they take to their 
wings only when they must cross 
rivers or fly up into tall trees to 
roost for the night. All the rest of 
the time they walk. The turkey-trot 
isn't just a phrase, The big birds can 
slog along, mile after mile, day after 
day, like tireless infantrymen. 


used to 


ry 

Dn mere coming of civilization 
isn’t necessarily a bad thing for wild 
life. There is room for man and all 
nature’s creatures together, in an in 
formed, intelligent use of man’s 
stewardship. We realized that just 
before it was too late for the turkey. 
Game Commissions in state after 
state have put into effect broad pro 
grams for conserving, encouraging, 
restoring wild turkeys. Years ago 
Missouri began breeding in captiv- 
ity the purest and closest to “wild” 
strains they could raise, releasing the 
birds to restock dangerously under 
populated areas. Other states have 
done the same. Outstanding have 
been the successes of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

Virginia today has an estimated 
23,000 wild turkeys. They are found, 
in their pristine strutting glory, over 
nearly 35 per cent of the state’s total 
land area. On spring mornings 
there’s a fine wild gobbling in the 
woodlands —and_ delighted —sports- 
men, with good conscience, are en- 
joying a take of about 6,800 birds a 
year. In Pennsylvania the take is 
running an average 9,000. At its State 
Wild Turkey Farm, in Lycoming 
County, Pennsylvania has been rais- 
ing the wild birds on an ideal flat, 
sandy-loam terrain since 1945. This 
model program of restocking has 
paid off so handsomely that today 
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the wild turkey in Pennsylvania has 

expanded its range from only about 

2,000,000 acres to well over 15,000,- 
: 000. 

The wild turkey hasn't gone, and 
isn't going. And the tame turkey has 
been bred to such a succulent broad- 
breasted opulence that a recent U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics report 
says the yield on its finished meat is 
now 34 per cent as against 20 per 
cent or 22 per cent for other poultry. 
Last year saw the raising of an al- 
most incredible total of 60,000,000 
turkeys. It took about 3,000,000 tons 
of feed to do it. 

Turkeys are 


such big business 


— 


HELP WANTED FOR THE WHOOPING 
CRANE— Continued from Page 213 


grants on this spring flight, but that 
was the peak for recent years. There 
is reason for hope, but much de- 
pends on what happens to the 
whooping cranes this summer and 
fall. Never will the fall arrival of 
migrant whoopers at Aransas Refuge 
be watched with more interest, or 
with more trepidation. 

Meanwhile, we must make every 
possible effort to publicize the ur 
gent need for restraining those who 
might shoot a whooping crane. 
Check the accompanying map show- 
ing the present migration route. The 
shaded pathway is roughly 100 miles 
wide, This is the danger area. If you 
live within or close to this route you 
can help. Talk to your local news 
paper editor and the manager of 
your local radio station. Get them 
interested in publishing stories and 
repeated pleas during the critical 
period while the cranes, with their 
new offspring in tow, are making 
the flight They travel in 
small groups, perhaps only a pair 
or family group of three. The flights 
begin at the northern end of the 


south. 


— 


nowadays that on the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange there is regular 
trading in “turkey futures,” just as 
in futures of such major staples as 
butter and eggs. Some American tur 
key breeders regularly raise as many 
as 25,000 or 30,000 birds. 

Into the industry has gone a tre 
mendous amount of experimental re- 
search in turkey-raising techniques. 
‘Turkeymen don’t even let their birds 
run barnyard-free; they rear them in 
special raised houses so the birds 
their feet The 
houses now have porches so the tur 
key can get sunshine vitamins. And 
a hen turkey at breeding time wears 


never get wet. best 


a specially devised canvas saddle, so 
the tom’s claws can’t scratch her. 

It takes about 24 to 28 weeks for a 
turkey to be raised ready for market. 
Every step of the process is so per- 
fected that the final bird is a plump- 
breasted whopper such as would 
make a Pilgrim father rub his eyes. 
In a national contest last year for 
largest turkey, the honors were car- 
ried off by a strutting tom from 
Texas. He weighed 6814 pounds. In 
prize turkeys, pound-price can run 
to a grandeur all its own. Setting the 
world’s record in 1952 was a cham 
pion turkey that sold for $95 a 
pound. 
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Graph showing the rise and fall of 


pathway in late September, continue 
through October and will finally be 
completed sometime in early No 
vember. To be on the safe side, 
communities in the Canadian Prov 
inces (particularly in Saskatchewan) 
should be alerted from the first of 


September on, other people, along 


the whooping crane population. 


the remainder of the route, from the 
last week of September until Novem 
ber 15. Bring the plight of the 
whooping cranes to the attention of 
all of your friends or acquaintances 
who are hunters or outdoorsmen. 
Enlist their help. YOU may save a 
whooping crane. 
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What you can do to sare 
the Whooping Cranes 


Write and speak to your friends, especially those who live along 
the crane flyway, about the campaign to save the whooping cranes. 


The National Audubon Society has just published two items 
which you can use to advantage: 


Whooping Crane—an attractive four-page leaflet, which tells 
the cranes’ dramatic story, by Robert P. Allen. Contains a full 
color photograph of the majestic bird. (10¢ each, 6 or more 
5¢ each.) 


Crane Card—a post card with an impressive photograph of 
three cranes on one side, and brief text on the reverse side. 
(3¢ each, 10 for 254). 


These materials may be ordered from the Service Departinent 
at Audubon House. Send them to friends, libraries, schools, sports 
men's clubs, Scouts, 4-H groups, etc. You may save a whooping 

’ 
crane 


FIRST PICTURE 


rHIS PHOTOGRAPH of young cattle egrets was taken by Samuel A. Grimes, 
on June 13, 1953, at the nesting colony reported in Alexander Sprunt’s 
article, ““Newcomer from the Old World,” Audubon Magazine, July-August 
1953. Mr. Grimes says that he found the young cattle egret’s most distin- 
guishing feature is the yellow tip on its bill. This is probably the first picture 
of young cattle egrets in the nest ever to be taken in the United States. 

—The Editors 
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MURRAY 


Presbyterian 
Minister and Author 


Saye 


“The bird student who is concerned with 
anything beyond his own little locality will 
find Audubon Field Notes both interesting 
and helpful. If he is trying to compare 
bird populations in different years or 
places, or if he is studying changes in bird- 
life, or if he is working on a state or re- 
gional list, Audubon Field Notes is an in- 


dispensable tool.” 


Audubon 
Field Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
$2 A YEAR (six issues) 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


GOING TO 


THIS WINTER? 


Don't miss the AUDUBON WILDLIFE 
TOURS, which take you off the beaten 
track and into fabulous regions that only 
Andubon tourists see. One-day trips into 
the wild Cape Sable region start on No- 
vember 29 and run through January 3, 
1954. Two-day trips start on January 12 
and run through April. These are con- 
ducted in both the exciting Everglades 
country and in the remote Okeechobee- 
Kissimmee area of central Florida, Write 
for free illustrated folder to 


National Audubon 
Soctety 


1130 Fifth Avenue ¢« New York 28, N. Y. 
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An ALL-Year Birdbath 
FOR ANY CLIMATE 


At last the answer to the year- 
round problem of watering birds, 
with this graceful and sturdy mar- 
ble-textured plastic birdbath. A 
beautiful addition to your lawn or 
garden and practical too. Bowl is 
gently sloped for sure footing, will 
not crack or break in freezing 
weather. Molded for use in any 
climate. 274%” in diameter. Can 
be installed in 15 minutes. 


Birdbath, without fountain 
$17.95 


With adjustable fountain 
(Connects to garden hose) 
$27.95 


Postpaid. Insured. Check 
or Money Order. 


Audubon Magazine Reprints 
“More Birds for your Garden” and 
“Care and Feeding of Wild Birds” 
free with each order. 


CARROLLAND 
BIRDBATHS 


DORAVILLE, GA. 


How to Attract Birds 


of 


> Western Birds at 
Eastern Feeding Stations 


By John V. Dennis 


* * of the most exciting events 
of the year’s bird watching is 
the finding of a stray, a bird far dis 
tant from its normal range or lanes 
of travel. The winter of 1952-53 
will long be remembered for the 
numbers of western strays in the 
East. The number seen at feeding 
Stations surpassed all previous to 
tals. Some birds, without great pop- 
ularity in their home territories, 


came in for an amazing amount of 


attention. People flocked to see 
them; they were photographed, 
banded, and written up in the press. 
The season began with a fall in 
flux of western species into the 
lower Mississippi Valley region. 
Among the unusual visitors were 
Swainson’s hawk, Audubon’s  war- 
bler, painted redstart, lark bunting, 


= 


green-tailed towhee, Oregon junco, 
and Harris’s sparrow. The eastern 
seaboard was soon experiencing a 
similar influx, but with chief ex- 
citement centering around the un- 
precedented numbers of western 
tanagers, green-tailed towhees, Bul- 
lock’s orioles, and black-headed gros- 
beaks. These birds almost invariably 
settled down to spend the winter at 
feeding stations. The fruit eaters, 
supplied with raisins, grapes, sliced 
apple and banana, suet and bread 
crumbs, fared very well, and when 
they departed in the spring were 
sleeker, healthier-looking birds than 
when they arrived. 

The most remarkable record for 
1952. occurred in early summer 
rather than during the fall. This 
was a male golden-crowned sparrow 
at an Easton, Pennsylvania feeding 
station from June 3 to June 18. It 
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“Another visitor from the West is the dickcissel.”” Photograph by Max Oldham. 


FEED THE 
OUTDOOR BIRDS 


These “free meals’’ will bring you enjoy- 
ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 
come daily visitors when given proper 
food. The birds appreciate a variety of 
wholesome seeds. 


Write for prices 
on Outdoor Feeders. 


Food should provide the birds with pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 
A combination of seeds will satisfy most 
birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 
favorites of most birds. A little grit is 
needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 


y J pi Va Pn por 
Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures provide a very adequate 
diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds. 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


“Little Joe” 
Kellogg’s Sunflower Seed 


Audubon Society Mixture “*Economy"’ Mixture Small, black and meaty 


5 lbs. $1.45 5 Ibs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $1.50 
10 Ibs. $2.50 10 Ibs. $2.00 10 Ibs. $2.55 
25 Ibs. $5.35 25 Ibs. $4.00 25 Ibs. $5.50 


Above are prices per package, delivered to your home by Parcel Post. 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Sead check on MOney arder lo of the Rocky Mountains. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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AM-PE-CO 
SWINGING SUET 
BIRD FEEDER 


Birds Love Bird Lovers 
who supply them with a necessary food 
SUET. Hanging from a slender branch, 
and mobile, sparrows, starlings and blue- 
jays will not alight on feeder. 
Made of bright electrically welded hard- 
ware cloth ('4” mesh) .. . 344” 
eter by 51%” high. 
Plain: $1.10 
each postpaid. 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Marshalltown, lowa 
cetera 


Colored enamel $1.20 
Dealers Wanted 


a Cardinal 
right at your window 
e SOLID BRASS HARDWARE 
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was viewed by many ornithologists, 
banded. This 
bird, which should have been on 
its Alaskan breeding grounds at this 
4,000 miles out 


photographed, and 


season, was easily 
of its range. A golden-crowned spar 
row collected at Bedford, Massachu 
setts on January 25, 1925, was 2,500 
miles from its Pacific coast winte1 
ing grounds. This golden-crowned 
sparrow was also a feeding station 
Visitor 

More unusual records can be at 
tributed, however, to the Harris's 
sparrow than to any other bird at 
feeding stations. The extreme north 
ern limit in winter for this mid 
continental species 1s southern Ne 
braska, but the chief area occupied, 
Kansas to 
Texas, is only about 500 miles long 
and 100 


every fall and winter, people see a 


from central central 


miles wide. Yet nearly 
few Harris's sparrows on both the 
Atlantic There 


are even a few records in which the 


Pacific and coasts. 
same birds, as proved by banding, 
have come back to exactly the same 
yard and same teeding station for 
more than one season. Mrs. N. Ed 
ward Ayer of Pomona, Calilornia 
had a Harris's sparrow for four con 
secutive winters. “Phis bird, which 
she banded on January 23, 1946, a1 
rived regularly in early winter and 
departed in April. 

Mr. Robert Livingston, Ji ot Os 
wego, near Portland, Oregon, re 
ported a Harris's sparrow for three 
seasons. On its second stay it was 
Harris’s 


accompanied by another 


sparrow. This suggests that the bird 
had returned to its breeding grounds 
west of Hudson Bay in Canada for 
Most 


sparrows in the West are closely as 


the summer. stray Harris's 


sociated with either white-crowned 
or golden-crowned — sparrows. It 
would be interesting to know if in 


stinct always comp ls such birds to 


~ 
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make their way back across the 
Rockies in spring to their distant 
breeding grounds; or do some take 
the easier course and make their way 
northward along the coast with the 
crowned sparrows? 

One westerner is such a frequent 
visitor to eastern feeding stations 
that its appearance is no longer a 
cause for excitement. This is the 
Oregon junco of the Rockies. One 
might suppose that most Oregon 
juncos traveling eastward might set- 
tle down to winter long before they 
reached the East Coast. But this 
does not seem to be true as most 
records are from the Atlantic coast- 
al states. 

Another quite common visitor 
from farther west is the dickcissel. 
Each fall and winter sees an increas- 
ing number of records for the At- 
lantic coastal region. The status of 
the dickcissel in the East is unclear 
at present. We know that this spe- 
cies was a common breeding bird 
in the middle of the 19th century 
from Massachusetts southward. Be- 
fore the turn of the century it had 
largely disappeared from the Atlan- 
tic coastal states. Now it is reap 
pearing as a breeding bird in scat- 
tered localities throughout much of 
its former range. It has become quite 
plentiful again from Ohio to Ala- 
bama. But why numbers of dick- 
cissels chose to winter in the East 
when the normal winter range is in 
South America is a mystery. Winter- 
ing dickcissels have also recently ap- 
peared in Arkansas. Wherever they 
winter in this country it is interest- 
ing to find that they are almost 
always found in close association 
with English sparrows. 


Out of all this excitement, when 
we come to study recent occurrences 
in light of past ones, we see a fairly 
definite pattern emerge. The western 
species involved are comparatively 
few in number. For the most part 
they are members of the sparrow 
or finch tamily. They seem to a1 
rive at about the same time in the 
fall as the eastern sparrows which 
winter with us, and depart in the 
spring when they depart. Usually it 
is a single individual, seldom more 
than two, that turns up at any one 
locality. Where it is possible to dis- 
tinguish immatures from adults, the 
vast majority of western strays are 
immatures or first vear birds. Al- 
most invariably they seem to be in 
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good health, and as long as they find 
proper foods, they pass the winte1 
as successfully as any of our resident 
birds. And probably the most in- 
triguing discovery is the fact that 
an occasional banded stray will re 
appear another year at prec isely the 
same locality, and again spend the 
winter there. 

While we never know where a 
stray will turn up next, we do see 
a pattern in the type of geographi- 
cal location where they may occur. 
Broad river valleys running in a 
north-south direction, the vicinity of 
lakes and low-lying coastal 


large 


plains afford the sort of areas where 


stravs are most likely to be found. 
Not only do bodies of water serve 
as barriers which hinder the prog 
ress eastward of the western stray, 
but large bodies of water have a 
moderating effect upon the climate, 
and thereby 
weather conditions and a greate? 
food supply. This is undoubtedly 
why the Atlantic coastal plain with 
its harbors, rivers, and ocean boun 
daries is such a rich area for strays. 
The number found in any section 
corresponds quite well with the num 
The keen in 
terest in bird watching in Massa 


ber of bird watchers. 


chusetts and Long Island is reflected 
in the comparatively high number 
of records for these regions. But if 
North Carolina, for exam 
ple, were as thoroughly covered we 


coastal 


would probably see proportionately 
as many records from that region 


Regardless of the number of ob 
servers some areas seem to be un 
usually well situated for the occur 
rence of strays. The Connecticut 
River Valley around Northampton, 
Massachusetts, for instance, is al 
ways good for several strays a year. 


make for less severe 


Likewise Hartford, southward on the 
Connecticut, is a productive region 
for finding strays. 

Whether the western visitor is a 


few hundred or several thousand 
miles from its normal range we can- 
not help but wonder what is re 
sponsible for its presence. Since 
most western strays appear during, 
or shortly after, the main periods of 
fall and spring migration, it might 
their 

during the 


be concluded that journeys 


eastward originated 
course of migration to or from the 
breeding grounds. We can only 
guess as to what might have caused 
certain birds not only to become 
separated from their fellows but to 
embark upon journeys contrary to 
normal instinct. It is conceivable 
that a bird’s direction finding mech 
anism, if indeed there is such a 
thing, 
Whether or not this is true, it does 
seem likely that most strays are from 
flights of birds which experienced 


some sort of difhculty or abnormal 


can at times go wrong. 


condition during migration, 

So long as conditions are favor 
able, it appears that birds unerringly 
head toward their proper destina 
tion. But if there is some interfer 
ence —a sudden storm, heavy fog, 
forest fires, adverse 


smoke’ trom 


winds, or almost any abnormal 
the rhythm of migration is 
Birds are 


ground, or if it is unsafe to land, 


weathet 


disrupted. forced to the 
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they may be carried many miles off 
course by unfavorable winds 

It is to be expected that older 
more experienced birds are more 
capable of readjusting their migra- 
tory flights to changes of this sort 
than immature birds. This reasoning 
is substantiated to some extent at 
least by the greater proportion of 
strays during the fall than in the 
spring, and the fact that so many of 
them are immatures or birds of the 
year. The inexperienced bird, once 
off course, may either fail to make 
the proper adjustment in its flight 
direction or it may become hopeless- 
ly lost. As continental air-masses tend 
to move from west to east, the stray 
may find it easier to drift eastward 
than to fight its way back to its nor- 
mal lanes of migration. The east- 
ward journey will sooner or late 
bring the stray to imposing water 
barriers. Some will end their journey 
at one of the Great Lakes. Others 
will continue on to such favorable 
wintering areas as the Connecticut 
or Delaware River valleys. Others 
will not stop until within sight of 
They will be the birds 
that furnish the numerous coastal 


the ocean. 


records. 

For the Oregon junco which turns 
up quite regularly year after year, 
we will perhaps have to find another 
explanation. One or two of these 
juncos are often found in feeding 
station flocks of our common slate- 
colored junco. And, suspecting as we 
do, that a portion of our wintering 
slate-colored juncos have made the 


extensive journey all the way from 
the Rockies, we find a plausible ex- 
planation. Where the two species in- 
termingle at the start of fall migra- 
tion, it might well be that occasional 
Oregon juncos fall into the habit of 
accompanying their cousins east- 
ward. Frederick C. Lincoln,* speak- 
ing of several eastern species, includ- 
ing the slate-colored junco, which 
have extended their range as far 
westward as western Alaska, says: 
“these birds are essentially Altantic 
and Mississippi flyway species, how- 
ever, and so do not migrate in fall 
by any of the Pacific or Central 
routes, but instead retrace their jour- 
ney across the mountains and move 
southward along the broad flyways 
of the East.” 

Finally it should be mentioned 
that birds from distant regions are 
sometimes brought in intentionally 
or are accidentally carried long dis- 
tances by modern methods of trans- 
portation. Many birds, particularly 
“cage birds,” escape or are deliber- 
ately liberated. Others find transport 
aboard ships, in grain cars, and, con- 
ceivably, even on aeroplanes. The 
crested mynah of the Far East is said 
to have arrived at Vancouver in 
British Columbia via the hold of a 
grain ship. The recent much-public- 
ized trip of a pair of redpolls from 
the Carolinas to Chile and back to 
New York** shows to what degree 
even very small birds can accommo- 


*“Migration of Birds,” Fish and Wildlife 
Service Circular 16, Page 70. 

** See Audubon Magazine, p. 127, May-June, 
1953 
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date themselves to modern trans- 
portation. Eastern records of the 
American magpie, western burrow- 
ing owl, and house finch are espe- 
cially open to suspicion since these 
are species sometimes brought back 
by returning tourists or bird fanci 
ers, although the house finch is now 
well established as a breeding bird 
on Long Island, New York. 
Returning to the astonishing in- 
flux of western species during the 
fall and winter of 1952-53, we can 
find a possible clue to their arrival 
in a severe drought and heat wave 
which existed in the Great Plains 
states during the fall of 1952. This 
abnormal weather not only appeared 
to divert western species from nor- 
mal migration 
eastern species to appear farther 
west than usual. Dr. F. M. Baum- 
gartner of Stillwater, Oklahoma, in 
his fall summary in Audubon Field 
“a pronounced shift 
in migration routes from west to east 
was anticipated and some species did 
show this trend. Several eastern spe- 
cies appeared in some numbers on 
the western fringe of the Plains sug- 
gesting that they had veered to the 
west in order to find suitable hab- 
itats.”” Here is evidence that changes 
in vegetation, along with lack of food 
and water, can cause birds to change 
usual routes of migration. We can 
assume that the vast majority of the 
birds involved returned to normal 
routes once they were beyond the 
affected area, but it is likely that a 
good many were confused and took 
courses which brought them to the 
lower Mississippi Valley or to the 


routes, but caused 


Notes* writes: 


eastern seaboard. 


Whatever the reason for thei 
presence, we do know that feeding 
stations have provided refuge for 
most strays observed every year. This 
has offered exceptional opportuni 
ties for bird watchers to see distant 
species without travel. 
Usually the presence of a stray is 
well advertised, and those lucky 
enough to claim one are happy to 
share their find with others. The 
continued presence of a stray pro- 
vides an opportunity to study its 
habits, and through photography 
and examination of birds taken in 
banding traps, positive records are 
established without the necessity of 
collecting the birds. It is always de- 
sirable to get in touch with other 
bird watchers when a strange bird 
appears at a feeding station. It may 


having to 


be a western stray. 
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= By Monica de la Salle 
Librorion, Audubon House 


The publication of “The California Condor,” Research Report No. 4 
of the National Audubon Society, is particularly timely in view of the current 
increased interest in this endangered species. We are pleased to present for 
our readers this interesting analysis of Dr. Koford’s report by Dr. Robert 


Cushman Murphy, Curator of Birds, 


The Editors. 


THE CALIFORNIA CONDOR 


By Carl B. Koford, Research Report 
No. 4, The National Audubon Society, 
New York, 1953. 8 x 101% im., 154 pp 


Illustrated with photographs and drau 
ings. $3.00 


In this fourth research report on rare 
or endangered North American birds, 
the National Audubon Society has main 
tained, and in some respects enhanced, 
the standard of excellence that has char- 
acterized the preceding numbers. As a 
document dealing with conservation, 
and, specifically, with the question “How 
can we save the condor?”’, this substan 
tial book of 154 pages might prove dis 
appointing to certain nature enthusi 
asts. The failing, however, hes not in 
the author, Dr. Carl B. Koford, nor in 
the approach to his problem but rather 
in the inescapable fact that no one can 
give a categorical answer to the question 
just posed. When the specter of extine 
tion rises far enough above the horizon 
to be seen by more than a very few 
pairs of eyes, we usually become aware 
at a belated moment that we know ex 
tremely little about the life history and 
ecological relationships of the threatened 
organism. That was eminently true ol 
the California condor, the largest land 
bird of our continent, and that also was 
the vacuum that Koford set out to fill 

Chis task he has accomplished with 
notable success. We might almost say 
that at one jump the condor has changed 
its status from one of the least known 
to one of the best known of North 
American birds! The labors, the travels 
and the reading of the young man 
charged with a great responsibility are 
for the most part, too modestly hidden 
within his text. Perusing attentively 
or between the lines, we can dig out 
the information that he journeyed to 
South America for the sake of com 
paring his special subject with its near 
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Imerican Museum of Natural History. 


relative of the Andes; that he spent 
long weeks or months in patient and 
scrupulous observation of California 
condor homes in the semi-arid canyons 
of their last stronghold; and that he 
combed the literature not only for com- 
parative data on the life history of 
other birds but also the record pertain 
ing to the young and specialized dis 
cipline of animal psychology. In speak- 
ing of this as a “young” branch of 
science, we must not forget either that 
its roots are old, and it is worthy of note 
that Koford’s references carry back to 
Spallanzani, the 18th century Italian 
who is in many respects the father of 
contemporary behavioristic experiment 
and interpretation. 

Any one of Koford’s chapters would 
serve as a model for an approach to the 
understanding of any other bird. They 
include, after an adequate introduction, 
data on distribution and numbers, past 
and present; population and _ viability; 
general activities; perching and roost 
ing; flight; feeding habits; food supply; 
drinking and bathing; mating; nest and 
eggs; the actions and responses of con 
dors at all stages of life; their parasites 
and other associates; and their conser 
vation. 

Conservation—there is the rub. About 
60 California condors remain alive, 
breeding today in three counties of 
inland southern California. These are 
the survivors of a population which, 
at least since Pleistocene time, has never 
been numerous when compared with 
the enormous recent numbers of the 
Andean condor. The species has run 
the gantlet of callousness, indifference, 
prejudice, and malice. Pairs breed in 
the wild only every second year; the 
young are slow of growth and have a 
long dependence upon their parents. 
\t all ages they are likely to be a target 
for the ignorant and the trigger-happy. 
Furthermore, they are highly sensitive 
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to human 
whether it is careless or well-intentioned. 


interference, regardless of 


Finally, here is one bird that has in 
dubitably suflered from the avid greed 
ot so-called scientific collectors, for both 
eggs and skins have been marketed at 
outrageous prices. 

Can we save the condor? The very 
question should shame public sentiment 
in the United States as a whole, because 
we surely can save the bird if we as a 
people really wish to do so. Potentially 
its chances of survival and increase to 
“safe’’ numbers are better than were 
those of the American bison a mere 
human generation ago. Dr. Koford, on 
the basis of his wealth of precise in 
formation, points the way. The condor, 
and reasonable living facilities within its 
reduced range, must be left alone. (Only 
one man in history has thus far been 
legally punished for causing the destruc 
tion of a condor!) Its esthetic or “recrea 
tional” value is, as Aldo Leopold once 
said, qualitative rather than quantita 
tive. Its present status offers us a simple 
test to show whether we Americans are 
or are not an enlightened people. 

Ropert CusHMAN MurpPHY 


NATURAL COMMUNITIES 

By Lee R. Dice, University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, 1952. 10144 x 7 in.,, 
547 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $5.50. 


The subject of this book is defined 
as “an assemblage of ecologically related 
organisms composed of two or more 
species.” It may be as simple and ap- 
parently casual an association as a rab- 
bit sitting under a_ blackberry bush; 
or it may be considered to include all 
the plants and animals, including man, 
of the entire world; and at either ex 
treme it is always changing, from hour 
to hour and even from minute to min- 
ute. This idea of the interrelations 
among living things forms the basis of 
ecology, a science so new that it is 
regarded by many biologists, the author 
observes, mainly as a point of view 
rather than as a separate science. In any 
event it is now the point of view of most 
conservationists, and for this reason Mr. 
Dice’s book is of importance to readers 
of Audubon Magazine. His aim is to 
give “a condensed summary of what is 
known about those ecologic principles 
which apply to communities as they 
exist im nature.”” The result does not 
make easy reading, but as a source of 
reference it is much more comprehen 
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sive than anything so far published on 
the subject. Physical conditions (climate 
and weather, physiography, soil, etc.), 
food relations, fluctuations in popula 
tions, home ranges and territories, ef 
fects of social behavior, relations be 
tween species, community equilibrium, 
ecologic succession, and the evolution 
and philosophy of communities are some 
of the general concepts treated. In the 
course of the discussion much fascinat 
ing specific information turns up—such 
as the fact that a lichen is a mutually 
beneficial association between a green 
alga and one or more kinds of fungi: 
that in a certain region in Texas the 


blue jays are the unwitting benefactors 
of bob-whites by their sloppy habits in 
feeding on acorns, which the bob-whites 
like but can't crack for themselves; or 
that in nuthatch-titmouse flocks in Eng 
land “it is usual for nuthatches to domi 
nate great tits, great tits to dominate 
blue tits, and blue tits to dominate 
marsh tits.” This reviewer was also 
pleased to note that while red-eyed 
towhees and field sparrows have been 
observed feeding each other's nestlings, 
presumably as a result of misdirected 
instinctive behavior, “the stories of hu 
man infants reared by wolves, however, 
are undoubtedly all fictitious.” It is to 


“One of the most beautiful, 


informative and authoritative 


books on birds that I ever 


have seen. Text and 


illustrations are superb. 


A noteworthy combination of 


fine writing and remarkable 


color photography.”—Joun Kieran 


CONTAINING 221 PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED IN FULL COLOR 


Land Birds of America 


By ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY and DEAN AMADON 
Both of the American Museum of Natural History 


Representing the greatest step forward in the pic- 
turing of birds in full color since Audubon, this 
book through the startling accuracy of the high 
speed camera, comes closer to conveying the eye 
impact of the living, moving bird than has ever 


been possible before. 


Here is the best work of over 30 of America’s top 
photographers—the result of years of field work 


and a three-year process of selection. 


Here are ‘ 


40,000 words of descriptive text by two of the 
country’s leading ornithologists, which, with the 


illustrations, cover dozens of different game birds, 
all important varieties of warblers, orioles, hawks, 
humingbirds, woodpeckers, vireos, flycatchers— 


nearly 500 in all. 


Measuring 9 x 12 inches, with 50 photographs in 
black and white as well as 221 superb plates in full 
color, this book will be both an immediate and 
enduring source of pleasure and reference for years 2 


to come. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., NEW YORK 36 
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TO BE PUBLISHED OC- 
TOBER 14th. After publi- 
cation the price of Land 
Birds of America will be 
$12.50 a copy, but your 
bookseller will be glad to 
reserve your copy for you 
before that date at $11.00 
saving to you of 
$1.50. Why not speak to 
him today? 


African Handbook 
of Birds 


Birds of Eastern and 
Northeastern Africa 


You will find the AFRICAN HANDBOOK 
OF BIRDS the authoritative book on the 
subject the outstanding reference work for 
library or field use. Drawing on more than 
16 years of research, the authors have in 
cluded the scientifie and English names of 
1450 species, their distribution, habits and 
habitats, nests and eggs, breeding, food and 
calls, and as much other information as is 
known, in a concise text. Maps in the mar 
gin show the distribution of each species; 
1000 full-color illustrations, 20 photographs 
and numerous black-and-white drawings 
clearly picture most of the larger birds of 
astern Africa $12.50 


LONGMANS FIELD HANDBOOKS 


Common Birds of the Cape 
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By J. M. WINTERBOTTOM. Each, $1.75 
ft all bookstores 
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SERIES ONE - VOLUME I 


By C. W. Mackworth-Praed 
and Captain C. H. B. Grant 


be regretted that the index is not more 
thorough; it is limited mainly to ab 
Stract LteTins so that passages bout 
lichens must be looked up under Sym 


conjunct for example. On the 
other hand the bibliography though the 
iuthor explains that it is not intended 
to be complete, is extensive and should 


tf considerable Valu¢e I he format 


ind printing are very attractiv 


LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH AMERICAN 
WOOD WARBLERS 
B Irthur Cle 


ernment 


@fland Bent. Ge 


Printin Office Washington >. « 

United States National Museum Bu 
letin 20% 1953. 1 x OD 734 pp 
Illustrated. Indexed $4.50 


[his volume is the nineteenth in M1 
Bent’s series on the life histories of 
North American birds. Like its prec 
cessors, it is a compendium of the litera 
turc on nesting habits plumages Voice 
behavior, food, and enemies, with data 
on breeding and winter ranges, migra 
tion, casual records ind egg dates, and 
it will undoubtedly constitute a major 
source of reference on the subject for 
some time to come The bibliography 
is, ol course, extensive, and there are 83 
halltone plates As usual, Mr. Bent in 
cludes some engaging sidelights, such 
is this wail of exasperation from Bagg 
ind Eliot over the naming of the pro 
thonotary warbler What a name to 
saddle on the Golden Swampbird! 
Wrongly compounded in the first place 
wrongly spelled, wrongly pronounced! 
We understand that Protonotarius is the 
title of papal officials whose robes are 
bright vellow, but why say ‘First Notarv’ 
in mixed Greek and Latin, instead of 
Primonotarius? Here, certainly, is 
1 bothersome name fit only to be es 
chewed!" No doubt every reader who 
has ever stumbled over the pronuncia 


tion will be happy to agree 


BIRDS AND MAMMALS OF THE SIERRA 
NEVADA, WITH RECORDS FROM 
SEQUOIA AND KINGS CANYON 
NATIONAL PARKS 

By Lowell Sumner and Joseph S. Dixon, 
University of California Press, Berkele 
and Los Angeles, 1953. 914 x 614 im 
Is4 pp Illustrated. Indexed. $7.50 


Most of the wildlife typical of the 
western mountain ranges of the United 
States and Canada occurs in the Sierra 
Nevada. This book includes detailed de- 
scriptions of 167 birds and 65 mammals 
known to inhabit the region at present 
and there are chapters on those that 
have vanished from the area. Informa 
tion is given on habits, habitat, ecology, 
and records in Sequoia and Kings Can 
yon National Parks, as well as general 
distribution throughout the continent. 
Since “Wildlife in the Yosemite” by 
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Grinnell and Storer, published 30 years 


ago, has been out of print for some 
time, this work, wider in range as well 
as being up to date, should be of great 
value. The two-and-a-half-page introduc 
tion constitutes a fine essay on the im 
portance of National Parks, and the first 
two chapters, “Wildlife policies and 
problems,” and “Human use of parks,” 
deal most effectively with the significance 
of conservation and the balance of 


nature 


ANIMALS AND MAN 


By G. 8. Cansdale, Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., New York, 1953. 814 x 31%, m., 200 
pp lilustrated. Indexed. $4.00 


Primitive man started out hungry and 
cold and insecure, but before long he 
discovered that he could impose his 
will on the creatures around him: he 
could kill and eat them, and he could 
also tame them for his own use and 
pleasure. Having put himself in charge 
ol the natural world, he began also to 
experience certain unsettling results of 
his eagerness to dominate. On the one 
hand he blamed predators other than 
himself, and on the other he set out 
to correct both his own mistakes and 
what he felt to be the deficiencies of 
nature. Moving to new territory and 
not finding the creatures he had been 
accustomed to depend upon, he trans 
planted them, sometimes to discover 
that in their new environment, if they 
flourished at all, they turned into pests; 
whereupon he introduced still other 
animals to “control” them, thus creat 
ing a new set of complications. A major 
part of Mr. Cansdale’s book is devoted 
to this problem, though he also gives 
attention to happier aspects of the sub 
ject. The style is lively and spiced with 
anecdotes, and the numerous illustra 
tions are attractive and well chosen. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR IN ANIMALS 


By N. Tinbergen, John Wiley and Sons, 
New York, 1953. 7% x 5 in., 150 pp. 
Illustrated. Indexed. $2.50. 


Mr. ‘linbergen, who is lecturer on 
animal behavior at Oxford, shares with 
such writers as Konrad Lorenz and 
David Lack the gift for writing scien- 
tifically without sounding technical. He 
is in no sense a popularizer, but for 
anyone who has watched birds patiently 
enough to develop a genuine curiosity 
about their behavior, this book is highly 
recommended. There is a good deal of 
information about birds, the herring 
gull in particular, as well as about snails, 
butterflies, and the three-spined stickle 
back—that remarkable fish in whose fam- 
ily life the male assumes every function 
except laying the eggs, and still finds 
time for elaborate fighting and court 
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ship performances involving changes olf 
costume! Much of the research is the 
author's own, but he makes frequent 
references to the work of others and 
these are covered in an excellent bibli 
ography There is also a generous num 
ber of photog iphs ind drawings In a 
final chapter, “Some Hints for Research 
in Animal Sociology the author very 
wisely observes that lack ol specialized 
training has advantages as well as dis 
idvantages. Ot cours training gives 
knowledge and discipline of thought, 
but it often tends to smother originality 
of outlook. The amateur may approach 
the subject with a certain freshness of 
mind which may have a profound in 
fluence.” It is this attitude on the 
part of scientists which has made field 
ornithology more than just a hobby ior 


$0 many amatcurs 


THE BIOLOGY OF BIRDS 


By Harry W. Hann, Edwards Brothers, 
distributed by Ulrich’s Book Store, 549 
East University Avenue, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1953. 834 x 54 in., 153 pp 
Illustrated. Indexed. $2.50. 


This book grew out of the author's 
course in ornithology at the University 
of Michigan and is primarily intended 
for use as a textbook, With unusual con 
ciseness it summarizes current ornitho 
logical knowledge. Concerning such sub- 
jects as navigation, instinct, the origin 
of social parasitism, and the phenome 
non known as “anting,” the leading 
theories are given, with no attempt to 
draw conclusions. References are given 
and their sources listed in a bibliogra 
phy, and there is a thorough index. As 
a reference book it should thus have 


considerable value 


ICEBOUND SUMMER 


By Sally Carrighar, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York, 1953. 814 x 534 in., 262 
PP Illustrated. $3.95 


Readers of her “One Day on Beetle 
Rock” and “One Day at Teton Marsh” 
will know the kind of writing to expect 
from Sally Carrighar. In this new book 
her subject is a band of tundra and 
ocean, half in and half out of the Arctic 
Circle, where, though the ice never en- 
tirely disappears, there is a sudden burst 
of life and activity during the short 
summer when the sun shines all night 
long. Miss Carrighar spent three years 
in this region, living with the Eskimos, 
hunting seals and whales, banding water 
fowl, and traveling more than 4,000 
miles in order to find and observe at 
first hand those periodic wanderers, the 
lemmings. The book opens with the 
nervous underground prelude to one 
of their fatal migrations, and through 
out they reappear in connection with 
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thre destinies ol other creatures thre 


ne 


foxes, terns, parasitic jaeg and hu hie 


dance, or of the lemming while 


ads toward the sea—or of the seals 


man beines, who in the North are in whales, bears. foxe loons, and walruses 


timately involved in the seething drama 
of migration, procreation, and preda 
tion. indeed, one of the most poignant i 
chapters deals with two Eskimo children 
faced with the possibility of starving 
\nother is about the life of the arctic 
tern, and one is struck by the similarity 


of the hazards and the steady, unsenti 


and 


ol 


id 
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ERE at last is a simple, step by step “guide 

‘that tells how everyone, young and old, 
can see and capture, and thrill to the many 
amazing wonders and beauties that surround 
our every day life. 


Clear instructions and one hundred forty-six 
pictures opens one’s eyes to the joys and plea- 
sures to be gained from Rock and Mineral col- 
lecting, Shell collections, Plant and Wood 
Hobbies, making Terrariums, Aquarium build- 
ing and planning, Bird hobbies, Butterfly and 
Insect collections, and Nature and Wildlife 
Photography. Also includes stories of Hunting 
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EGRET— Continued from Page 204 


turbance by man or his destruction 
of a breeding colony. 

\s to the time of breeding, birds 
collected by me in February were 
approaching breeding condition and 
in February and March all birds ob 
served were in full breeding plum 
age. So Il am convinced that in Suri 
breed in the same 


nam the birds 


season as the other herons—the long 
rainy season—starting in April and 
July. If we 
accept the fact that the birds orig 
inally \frica 
(about which later) then we see that 


the birds may nest in their new home 


continuing until about 


came trom western 


about the same time of the year as 
in their former one, as according to 
the recent “African Handbook of 
Birds,” Series I, Vol. I, the cattle 
egrets nest in Nigeria from May to 
July, but in the French Sudan in 
\ugust-September South 
Africa from October till December. 

Naturally the question arises how 
Amet 


and in 


did this bird arrive in South 


ica and where did it come from? 
There is in my opinion no reason 
to doubt that its spread is a natural 
one. | have heard some rumors that 
some people think that some birds 
were taken as pets by laborers from 
India into the Guianas. This can 
be rejected at once, however, as in 
that case the birds must have been 
of the race inhabiting southern Asia 
the case, as all birds 
South America are of 


southern Europe and 


which is not 
obtained in 
the race of 
\frica.* 

\ fact is that of late 
cattle egret has increased greatly and 
also has extended its range in Africa, 
for instance, in the Eastern Cape 
province. According to the “African 
Handbook of Birds” it is in a large 


years the 


part of Africa definitely migratory, 

but their movements are not yet 

fully understood, According to the 
v 


same authority the birds leave the 
Sudan regularly in November and 
December. They occur as migrants 
in the non-breeding season in the 
Congo, Cameroons, etc., in Decem- 
ber or thereabouts, then presumably 
move south of the equatorial forest 


and reappear on their way north in 


*We understand from other naturalists in 
South America that the Indian laborers there 
were brought over from Africa, not from India, 
could have brought the African 
ttle egret with them. Until more is known about 
it, there will probably be considerable conjecture 


about how the cattle egret arrived in South 
America. We hope to print more about this in 
future issues Tue DITORS 


\pril and May. Could it not have 
been possible that a flock of these 
migrating birds were blown to the 
west, owing to special weather con- 
ditions which brought them over the 
\tlantic at some place on the coast 
of tropical South America? Here 
again, because of the lack of field 
observers, it could have happened 
all unnoticed. 


We further may ask whether all 
the cattle egrets now found over 
such a great area as Surinam, British 
Guiana and Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, which must number into sev- 
eral thousands, are the descendants 
of one single flock which survived 
the first crossing and which settled 
down in a favorable area. Or does 
some immigration still regularly take 
place? We cannot give an answer to 
all these interesting questions, but 
the unhappy feeling remains that 
a wonderful event has occurred 
about which we know very little. 

Before ending I wish to stress the 
fact that in Surinam I never saw 
a cattle egret perched on the back 
of a cow, the birds were always feed- 
ing in its immediate neighborhood 
picking up quickly the insects dis- 
turbed by the grazing beast. I even 
doubt whether they ever take ticks 
from the skin of the cattle. In Africa 
they are regularly associated with 
big game such as wild buffaloes and 
elephants. The wondertul photo- 
graphs by the Swede, Bengt Berg, 
which show herds of elephants with 
many cattle egrets perched on their 
backs are in this respect highly in- 
structive. 

s e . 


NEW BIRD REPELLENT 


From time to time readers of Audu 
bon Magazine have called or written to 
the headquarters of the National Audu- 
bon Society for information about keep 
ing pigeons, starlings, and other birds 
from roosting on their business proper- 
ties or public buildings. Since no effective 
spray or other device had come to our 
attention, our recommendation (to solve 
this problem in a humane way) was to 
put out paper or cloth streamers or arti- 
ficial owls. However, such measures were 
often ineffective. Recently a new prod- 
uct—Nixalite—has been brought to our 
attention that may solve this problem. 

It is a combination of rust-proof stain- 
less steel prongs with sharp points which 
are staggered and curved in varying an- 
gles. They are fused to a narrow base 
bar which is available in 4-foot lengths. 
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Children's Sooke 


HE world of books appears almost 

as vast and limitless as nature itself 
Even as each new season brings some 
beauty of its own, regardless of past 
riches, so every year produces a new 
crop of publications that fill a need. 
Many of the most engaging and attrac 
tive of these are nature books for girls 
and boys, and parents who are search 
ing for interests to share with their 
children will find good hunting here. 
Some are well adapted for reading to 
gether, others stimulate discussion or 
activities; some are intended for serious 
study while others have entertainment 
as a first consideration 

But whether a book is to be educa 
cational or amusing, or both, it neces 
sarily must capture a child’s imagina 
tion before it has real value for him. 
It is not always easy for an adult to 
judge what will do this, although books 
tastefully illustrated with colorful paint 
ings or spirited drawings usually seem 
irresistible. But varied as publications 
are, children are still more so, with all 
manner of interests and tastes. For this 
reason in reviewing for Audubon Maga 
zine the best juvenile publications con 
cerned primarily with natural sciences, 
our summary of their appeal will be 
based not merely on our own impres 
sions but will reflect the reactions of 
children of various ages and personali 
ties. Thus we hope that these reviews 
will prove a helpful guide to books that 
may be stimulating and rewarding to 
your own children. 

te * 2 

JOHN AND JUAN IN THE JUNGLE 
By Ivan T. Sanderson, Dodd Mead and 
Company, New York, 1953. 1014, x 73% 
in., 64 pp. 25 original paintings by Mi 
guel Covarrubias. $3.00 


Phis book is unique in that the story 
was inspired by the illustrations. Author 
Sanderson saw a set of paintings of 
South American jungle animals and his 
enthusiasm prompted him to write of 
two boys whose adventures bring them 
into contact with many of the creatures 
of the paintings. The four-color lithog 
raphy in which 25 of these pictures are 
reproduced makes this a book of excep 
tional beauty. They also attract children 
far younger than the age level of 10 
years and up for whom the book is de 
signed. However, the vocabulary makes 
it definitely an older child's story, a sim 
friendship 
young 


ple but charming tale of 


developing between a_ lonely 
American and Nicaraguan amid exotic 
surroundings. It is rounded out by a 
wealth of facts about the fascinating 
birds, mammals, and other kinds of ani 


mals which are at home in the jungle. 
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By Dorothy Edwards 
Shuttlesworth 


WHAT'S INSIDE THE EARTH? 

By Herbert S. Zim, William Morrow and 
Company, New York, 1953. 8 x 61% im., 
32 pp. Illustrated. $1.75 


Ihe what's, why’s and how's of the 
planet on which we live are fascinating 
topics to youngsters, but unfortunately 
the explanations as often given are too 
complicated to “make sense.” The new 
est of Dr. Zim’s “What's Inside of” 
series provides a geology book that 
really can be understood by beginners, 
It is a lively litthe volume with every 
other page devoted to illustrations in 
color, and the text alternating simple 
vocabulary in large type and more ad 
vanced reading in smaller type. Thus a 
seven-year-old may enjoy it on his own 
while a high school student may wel 
come its graphic explanations of the 
birth of volcanoes, the causes of earth 
quakes and other mysteries inside the 
earth. It is also a most satisfying kind 
of book for parents to share with their 


children. 


WONDERS OF THE TREE WORLD 

By Margaret Cosgrove, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, 1953. 914 x 634 
in., 92 pp. Illustrated. Indexed, $2.50 


TREES AND THEIR STORY 

By Dorothy Sterling, Doubleday and 
Company, Garden City, N. Y., 1953. 914 
x 614 in., 119 pp. Illustrated with photo 


graphs by Myron Ehrenberg. Indexed 


$2.50 

Here are two excellent books with 
which to introduce trees to children. 
In each facts are revealed with a warm 
appreciation that is almost certain to 
spark the interest of youngsters in these 
giant plants. “Wonders of the Tree 
World,” designated for ages of 8 and 
up, is illustrated with exact yet imagi 
native and often humorous drawings by 
the author. Leaf identification is made 
by silhouettes. Suggested activities also 
add to this book’s value for younger 
readers. 


NATURE NOTEBOOX 

By Robert Candy, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1953. 914 x 614 in., 
114 pp. Illustrated. $3.00 


Something “different” has been 
achieved, and with notable success, by 
Mr. Candy in his delightful ‘Nature 
Notebook.”” He has combined an abun 
dance of factual information with a 
pleasant child’s story without slowing 
down the narrative. The book carries 
a small amount of story text on each 
page, and as various plants, birds, mam 
mals, fish, and other creatures are intro 


duced in the action, they are illustrated 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


The pictures, with full captions, in effect 
are a book by themselves, showing life 
histories of certain animals or their 
characteristics; they illustrate ideas for 
hobbies and outdoor crafts and give 
graphic instructions for making acces 
sories for nature exploring. Both the 
full color illustrations and those in 
black and white are exquisitely drawn, 
and are lively enough to catch the in 
terest of five-year-olds and delight adults, 
although the story is geared to children 
between 8 and 12. 

“Trees and Their Story” is a more 
formal presentation, with numerous 
close-up photographs of leaves, flowers, 
seeds, buds and other tree parts. Be 
cause of them and of the careful selec 
tion of pertinent information in the 
text, the book has appeal for all ages 


THE TRUE BOOK OF PLANTS WE KNOW 
By Irene Miner, Childrens Press, Chi 
cago, 1953. 814 x 71% in., 44 pp. Illus 
trated. $2.00 


Any child of the first grade should 
quickly discover the joy of reading when 
this book is put into his hands, The 
text is extremely simple with words and 
type suited to beginners, but the story 
it tells of plants, their needs and how 
they function, gives the reader a satis 
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Everyones talking 


about 


alire Nolebook 


by Robert Candy 


Profusely illustrated, here 
are facts on 


birds, animals, 
flowers, crafts and 


Pub. Sept. 1. 


hobbies. 


Please send Me vse COpiES of 
Nature Notebook at $3.00. 


NAME ....cccceeee orseessccereeseeoses sereeeeseeers 


ON ictiiscenaniens sneniaaienniiaiiad 
Cs srccicstisnssevecsiseniuens ZONE... 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Electric Nature Games 


Mrs. Avery Rockefeller, member of 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Audubon Society and also of its Audu 
bon Junior Club Committee, spent her 
spare time while in the Adirondacks this 
summer constructing three new electric 
nature games to add to the five she 
already has been using in her nature 
education work in Connecticut schools 
Subjects of the original five included 


birds, wildflowers, twigs, seeds, and 


wood Now she has added one on terns 
one on animal tracks and the piece de 
resistance—a “can and cannot pick 
All eight are available 


‘to schools and clubs in the Greenwich 


wildflower game 
Connecticut area, Complete directions 


for constructing these electric nature 
games are included in the Nature Pro 
Audubon 


gram Guide received by all 


Junior Clubs 


Bird Song Contest 
Derek Helmboldt 


of the bird song contest conducted by 
Rea King on her “Explorers of the 
Wild” radio program over WIC, Hart 
ford, Connecticut 


IS-vear old winner 


found this feat a 
simple one. Reason—all the species mn 
cluded in the contest were old friends 
All of them nest at or near his home in 
Connecticut which = is 


Storrs partly 


happenstance and partly due to the 
birdhouses and feeders that Derek, since 
he was five, had helped his father build 
And he comes by this interest 


Helmbolat 


and erect 


naturally Mr Associate 
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by Shirley Miller 


At the Audubon Nature Center, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, children test their 
ability to identify birds with an electric 
nature game. Photograph by Gene Heil. 


Vandalism in Central Park. In the 
spring of 1953, flickers drilled the nest- 
ing hole (upper) in a dead horse-chest- 
nut, or buckeye, tree. One week after it 
had been completed, someone hacked 
away at the soft wood and cut open the 
tree at a level with the bottom of the 
nest hole. Photograph by John K. Terres. 


Professor, Department of Animal Dis 
eases, University of Connecticut, 1s an 
imateur ornithologist of high standing. 
Feaching Derek to recognize birds by 
sight and sound started when the lad 
was still struggling to manipulate one 
svilable 
thrushes, sparrows, et al, became as 
familiar to Derek as Yankee Doodle, so 
when he and his father tuned in, as 
on their favorite “Explorers of 


words. The songs of orioles, 


usual 
the Wild” radio program and found a 
bird song contest in swing, all Derek 
had to do was to write down the name 
of each old friend as it warbled over 
the au 

This 15-minute bird song contest, by 
the way, resulted in a deluge of fan 
mail with many requests for a repeat 
performance, and we're glad to tell you 
that a tape recording of the broadcast 
is available for loan if you'd like to try 
it in your own community. It provides 
an excellent program for an Audubon 
Junior Club or other youth group. We 
only ask that you meet the cost of mail 
ing and insurance. Just write to us at 
1130 Filth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y., 


for details. 


Fight Against Vandalism 


Like Topsy, an anti-vandalism project 
which is being developed successfully in 
New York City schools is not only grow 
ing—but ‘Topsy is getting to be quite a 
virl. And we believe the chief reason 
for its success is the fact that the school 
children themselves initiated the project 
alter subconsciously realizing the need 
for it. Any of you concerned with van 
dalism in your own community will find 
this story a thrilling one 

It started 
Round Table, 


when the Conservation 


meeting monthly at the 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Natural 
suggested that nature materials be 
available to New York City 
Mrs. Henry Guthrie, a member of the 
Round Table 
Education 
Club 
group contributions of money and ma 


American Museum of History 
made 


SC hools 


Conservation 
Gar 
latte: 


and also 


Chairman of the City 


obtained 


dens from the 
terial to start this off as a pilot project 
in New York City’s P.S. 612. She 


duced these materials herself in 


mtro 
several 
classes and the response was so spon 
taneous that principals in several schools 
asked 
and conservation programs to the chil 
dren Now 

In the 
gram, it became apparent that Central 


Park ideal 


as this tract provided about the 


her to assist in presenting nature 
Lopsy Starts to grow 


course of this teaching pro 


would make an laboratory 
only 
had 
off, 
slides of 


Mrs 
when 


the bovs 
this 


spe aking acquaintance 


with natural history lo start 
it was planned to show 20 


Central Park 
hour. However, 


scenes in during 
Guthrie's nature 
she left the 


period, dizzy from the 


class at the end of the 


bovs rapid fire 
questions and comments, only four of 


had 
thing was pretty sure for the 


the slides been screened, but one 


first 


real beauty of 


time 
these boys had seen the 


their park. At the 


an eroding hillside 


next session the first 
where 
the ground cover had been killed. The 
boys were What had happened? 
Were thei One 
thought it might be the place where his 
Well, that had to 
stop! Also, what about climbing trees? 
\ break in the 
lead to 


slide showed 
upset 


trees to die? 


voing 
pang play d cowboy 


bark or a broken branch 
death. What 
This damage 
lines 


may disease and 


about carving initials? 


might cut off the pipe (cambian 
then the 


right, no 


layer to you) and tree would 
surely dic All 


climbing 
that 


more tre¢ 


no more initial carving. Bobby 
had 
eggs from a mallard’s nest at the pond. 
Was that why this 
Mavbe been 
doing these 


Now 
understand what a park is really for. It 


said last spring he stolen six 


mallards were scarce 


year? other had 


pt ople 
same things 


they realized that everyone must 
was Bobby who suggested drawing up 
“Do's and Don'ts” in the Park 


boys to take par 


a list of 
for the 
that 


not only 


to then 
theu 


read these themselves but also 


ents they made sure parents 


explained them to their other children 
Anti 


discussion with 


It was also decided to have an 
Vandalism Round Tabk 
invitations issued to outstanding guests. 
That Neu 
York Times story 


in the morning paper 


was a huge success, with a 


reporter getting the 
I he 
project is now being worked into a unit 
Your So 
ciety is eager to make copies available 
We'll be 


information 


Phis is just a brief outline whol 


study plan for anti-vandalism 


to anyone interested glad to 


send you further upon re 


quest, 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1953 


Weed Seeds For Birds 


about 
how you're going to keep them out of 
the 
We 
crowing 


surTnmetl 


It's 


some of the weed 

home, to fill up 
one At last 
Other 


adapted to this purpose are 


harve sting 


iround your 


thinking later 


none too early to start Soeslers ere’s. 2 


vo r v é 
our winter feeding stations and use for ragweed species 


Mother Hubbard 
that 


cupboard class mullein, teasel 


he al 


lamb’s quarters, pigweed 


evening primrose 


know lots of vou have been shepherd's purse pepper 


your own sunflower seeds this 


but have you ever thought of pigweed 


seeds 
those 
pon vl 
well 
burda k 

sell 
VEASS 


ind amaranth 


Settee atten tte ett ttt ttt teeter titi tietl | 


alata atl ee ea iti 


About Owls and Cows 
The following bit of revealing natural history was written by a ten-year-old 
child (not a member of an Audubon Junior Club, we judge) and we reprint 
New York 


about ts 


Times 
the Owl 


at night is as blind as a bat 


it for your amusement trom the 


“The bird I 


at all by day, and 


am going to write The Owl cannot see 


‘IT do not know much about the Owl, so I will go on to the beast which 
Lhe 
below, and front 
With this it 


The head is for the purpose of growing horns and the 


Cow is a mammal. It has six sides 
back At the back it 
so that they do 


I am going to choose. It is the Cow 
right, left 
tail on which hangs a 
fall in the milk 
mouth is to with. Under the 
When people milk, the 
How the 
The 


reason for the 


an upper and and has a 


brush sends flies away 


not 
hangs the milk. It is arranged tor 


there is 


moo COW 


milking milk comes and never an end to 


not yet realized, but it makes more 


smell it tar 


the supply cow does it I have 


has a fine sense of smell; one can away 


fresh au 
is called an ox. It 


and more Cow 


This is the in the country 


much 


Cow does not 
When it is 
full 


I he 


so that it gets enough 


man cow is not a mammal 


eat but what it eats it eats twice 


hungry it moos, and when it says nothing it is because its inside is all 


up with grass.’ 
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SENT FREE 
This useful 


Folder 


listing 60 


ae 
GUIDES TO THE 
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Audubon Nature 


Bulletins 


Just the information you want 
about plants and animals; the 
weather, soil, water; and their 
importance to all living things. 


AUDUBON NATURE BULLETINS are at- 


tractively 


printed and _ illustrated, size 


8'/, x 11". They are written by authorities 
in various fields of natural history, are 


non-technical, 


easy to read and under- 


stand. 23rd year of publication. 


15¢ each — 


Informative 
material for 
all phases of 


5 or more 10c¢ each 


Complete Set of the 
60 Bulletins listed 


the nature 
program. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


$5.00 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenve, New York 28, N. Y 


Write » 


Audubon Nature Bulletins 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Continued from Page 237 


fying feeling of discovering important 
facts for himself. An abundance of 
spirited drawings, many in color, give 


strong impetus to a youngster to read 
what goes with them. This is one of a 
new series of “True Books” concerned 
with nature designed for the primary 
reading level. Others will be noted in 
future issues 


Audubon Market Place 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertising ; 15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


BINOCULARS—AS AUTHORS of “Know Your 
Binoculars” (published in Audubon Magazine), 
we offer you expert help in solving your binocu- 
lar problem. 1. If you want practical details 
how to choose, use and check a binocular, send 
for reprint of these Audubon articles. Fully il- 
lustrated; price 10¢. 2. If you need a binocular, 
send for our free list of new and reconditioned 
glasses. All-American, German and a ful! line 
of Japanese at importer's prices—are guaranteed 
adjusted to U.S. Government specifications. Give 
details, and we'll advise the model best for your 
purpose. Liberal trade-in. We ship on 20 days’ 
trial. 3. If your glass is not giving you clear 
and restful vision, send it to us for free repair 
estimate. We've been serving birders since 1923. 
If you have a binocular problem, write us; we 
answer questions personally. Closed Saturdays, 
except by appointment. The Reicherts, Mirakel 
ae ge 14 West First Street, Mount Vernon 


BINOCULARS. Own the finest. New, latest 
Hensoldt, Zeiss, Moller, Sard, “Supra,” Pocket 
site mrivis available. “Langguth,” 1901 Taggart, 


Batsr, idaho 


BINOCULARS: LARGE STOCK, lowest prices, 
all sizes, the finest German, American, Japa- 
nese; new and used. High quality 8x 30 $33, 
7236 $365, 6x30 $29, 6x15 $18, includes tax, 
leather case. Center focusing $4 more. Fully 
a Shipped prepaid. Write for catalog. 
oe 


is Domingues, 760A, Kerrville, Texas. 


AS BINOCULAR EXPERTS with more than 25 
years experience we will be glad to help you 
select a glass from our stock of tested high 
quality Swiss, German, French and Japanese 
bindculars. Prices from $15.00 up. We also re- 
pair and coat at lowest cost. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. New giasses are 
shipped on two weeks’ free trial. Kern Binocu- 
lars, Inc., 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS. Service and repair on all makes. 
Prompt service and return. Also authorized deal- 
ers for Bausch & Lomb and we sell many other 
makes of binoculars, field glasses and telescopes 
Established i921. Charles W. Mayher & Son, 5 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


SAVE MONEY—Get Interesting Facts! Free 52 
page three color catalog. 80 different models. 
United Binoculars, 9043 8S. Western, A-2028, 
Chicage 20. 


AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro- 
scopes, telescopes. Free trial. Folder “Binocular 
Selecting,” optical catalog free. Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Building, West Los Angeles 25, 
California. 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS ON BIRDS, Natura! History, Falconry. 
Out-of-print, new. Catalogue sent free. W. R. 
Hecht, 3965a Shenandoah, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


HAND BOOK FOR THE CURIOUS. By Paul 
Griswold Howes. 329 illustrations with the cor- 
rect reading matter opposite every picture. Here 
is the ideal guide to the common things you 
find in flelds, woods, beaches, brooks and ponds. 
The small fry, not birds and mammals. $3.75. 
Order from author, Curator of the Bruce Mu- 
seum, Greenwich, Conn., or G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Visit museum, examine book there and see 
the beautiful new bird room with 14 colorful 
dioramas of American bird life painted and con- 
structed by Howes. 
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READY AT LONG LAST: Our Catalogue No. 2 
on bird books only, may be had for the asking. 
Killian’s Natural History Books, Box 63, Water 
Mill, N. Y. 


“LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS,” by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. 8-vol. set. 3,215 pages, 1,500 
illustrations (hundreds of plates), 50 maps. Con- 
sidered one of the most complete and authorita- 
tive works on North American animals ever 
published. Reprinted from the original plates, a 
beautiful edition. Price $50.00, prepaid in U. 8. 
Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BIRDS OF INDIANA in direct color. 2 x 2 pro- 
jection slides from exclusive close-up photo- 
graphs-——used by students, instructors, clubs. Six- 
teen slides, $5.00. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


BIRD-LIFE Films. Exciting, dramatic action 
shots. American bird life in natural field and 
forest habitations. 8mm or lémm in beautiful 
color or B & W. Also 2” x 2” color slides. 
Write for free illustrated literature. Wild Life 
Films, 5151PJ Strohm Avenue, North Holly- 
wood, California. 


NATURE SLIDE BARGAIN. Mention interests 
and enclose only 25¢. We will send a 50¢ koda- 
chrome slide with price lista. Wildlife, flowers, 
minerals, geology, meteorology, insects, western 
scenery. Scott Lewis, 2500 Beachwood, Hollywood 
28, California. 


WILDFLOWERS, Ferns, hardy, healthy, mature. 
Young ornamentals, flowering and evergreen. 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, 
Heme, Pennsylvania. 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that appea! 
to nature lovers. Write for catalogue. The Red 
Cedar Wildflower Nursery, Falls Village, Con- 
necticut. 


NATURALIST’S CATALOG 10¢. Reptile Bulle 
tin 5¢. Baby Alligator $3.75. Oxygenating Plant 
Set $2.15. 200 Mealworms $1.20. 300 Insect pins 
$1.50. Quivira Specialties, Topeka 2¢, Kansas. 


PARAKEETS-BUDGERIGARS. Beautiful babies 
for interesting pets, and breeders for hebbyists 
all year round. Rare caged birds for bird lovers. 
Miami Bird Haven, P.O. Box 191, Int. Air. 
Branch, Miami 48, Florida. 


MONEY FOR XMAS. Make at least $50 show- 
ing beautiful ELMIRA Christmas and All- 
Occasion Greeting Card Assortments — Name 
Imprinted Christmas Cards, Stationery, Map- 
kins, Book Matches, Playing cards Gift wraps, 
Books, Games, Household items, ALL unbeat- 
able values. Make money while you make friends. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY — NO RISK — 
SEND NO MONEY. FREE SAMPLES, Catalog. 
BONUS PLAN, Display Assortments on ap- 
proval. WRITE TODAY! Elmira Greeting Card 
Ce., Dept. C-242, Elmira, New York. 


STAFF ASSISTANT for Children's Nature Mu- 
seum with chief emphasis on program activities. 
Man or woman with good general background in 
the natural sciences. Art training or previous 
experience with children valuable Beginning 
salary 2700 Good chance for advancement. 
Apply Children’s Nature Museum, 1658 Sterling 
Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


EXHIBITION 


October 7 _ November 27 


Flowers and Butterflies: 


Watercolors by 
Andrey Avinoff 


First exhibition at the new headquarters of 
the National Audubon Society at 1130 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Audubon House ond the library ore open 
Monday through Friday from 9 to 5; closed 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 


NATURE IN THE NEWS 


Continued from Page 221 


just a few days old and it had fallen 
out of the nest. This bird stayed in the 
cemetery until it was grown. It was 
white all over and had pink eyes.” This, 
surely, was a true albino. Bunch added 
that three days after the item appeared 
in the News, “the bird disappeared and 
has not been seen since.” 

This is why the naturalists generally 
fear to advertise rare forms of animal 
life. The taxidermist for a museum gets 
them, and this is why I publish with 
some misgivings the account of Wool 
sey’s rare find. These two white mockers 
will now need police protection from 
that hysteria of acquisjtion which moves 
some collectors to actual crime. 

Albinism is rare. A white buffalo robe 
sold for ten thousand dollars in pioneer 
days when the robe from a _ normal 
buffalo brought only ten dollars. 

“In all animals and plants,” says Carl 
Hartman, page 42 of his excellent book, 
“Possums,” “nature occasionally — pet 
haps once in a million individuals— 
leaves out or changes an hereditary fac 
tor. This results in the production of an 
individual differing in appearance from 
the typical. One common deviation 
from the normal is albinism, which has 
been described for most kinds of ani- 
mals: white crabs, albino mice and rats, 
white crows and even white whales. I 
have had opossums with pure white hair, 
but these were not pure albinos, for they 
had black ears and eyes; ‘albinotics’ one 
might call them. Pure albinos have pink 
eyes, there being no pigment to absorb 
the red color ot the blood in the retina. 
Such pink-eyed opossums have been de 
scribed.” 

In Wisconsin albinism in deer has 
been carefully checked to find that in 
850,000 white-tailed deer, about 20, or 
one in 42,500 is an albino. 

I doubt if there is another record in 
existence of two all-white mockers 
emerging from one clutch of eggs.* 


* Although we recognize that rarity is inter 
preted differently by different people, according 
to U.S. National Museum Bulletin #195, by A. C 
Bent, p. 313, “albinism is not rare in mocking 
birds.”” Probably a statistical analysis would show 
that albino mockingbirds are not as rare as 
supposed The Editors 
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FREE The NEW AUDUBON 


Of extra cost 


JUNIOR CLUB BIRD CHARTS 
Our 43rd Birthday Gift —to You! 


Nov. 1, 1953 is the 43rd birthday of the Audubon Junior Clubs, and we 
have a birthday present for all clubs forming in time to celebrate this 
event. It is the beautiful new AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB BIRD CHART, 
(22” x 28”) including 25 common North American Birds in full color. 


You can put this to many uses . . . hang it in your classroom . . . use 
the pictures for an electric nature game . . . have each child select one 
subject for his own special research project . . . use pictures in scrap- 
books and notebooks. 


This chart is NOT FOR SALE and is available ONLY to Audubon 
Junior Clubs enrolling on or before October 25, 1953. 


For a free illustrated folder, telling about the clubs and how to form them, write to 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 


1130 Fifth Avenue New York 28, N. Y. 


Bring an Audubon Photography Tour to 


your city i . Combination or Individual exhibitions by the nation’s 


outstanding wildlife photographers ° 20 pictures per exhibition 


BIRDS ° INSECTS MAMMALS ° FLOWERS . REPTILES + SCENICS 


16 x 20 salon mounts @ shipped in easy to handle cases of approximately 15 lbs. overall weight 
Rental, for three weeks, only $10 plus collect express charges from prior sponsor 


«. 
Write: PHOTOGRAPHY TOURS—National Audubon Society 1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, New York 


hristmas 
ards 


A dramatic reproduction of rosy-pink 


flamingos against a cream-gray back- 


ground, from a painting by Roger 
Tory Peterson. 


20c each 10 for $1.75 25 for $3.75 
oS 2 7” Envelopes included 


THE OUTERMOST HOUSE 
by Henry Beston 


A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC 


by Aldo Leopold ee eesececcce ° 


OUR DESERT NEIGHBORS 
by Edmund C, Jaeger 
NATURE'S MESSAGES 
by Sam Campbell ...... 
NATURE | LOVED 
by Bill Geagan be 
OUR ANIMAL NEIGHBORS 
by Alan Devoe 
KING SOLOMON’S RING 
by Konrad Lorenz . 
THE LOST WOODS 
by Edwin Way Teale .... 
BIRDS ACROSS THE SKY 


by Florence P. Jaques 


. $3.00 


1.00 


5.00 


3.50 


3.00 


Please add 10c for postage. 


FOR CHILDREN 


THE BIG SNOW—+6 


by Berta and Elmer Hader 
ROBINS IN THE GARDEN 6 and up 
by Olive a Earle ‘ 


WONDERS OF THE WOODLAND 
ANIMALS —8 and up 


Jacquelyn Berrill 
GO WEST YOUNG BEAR 

by Elizabeth Hamilton .... 
CHARLOTTE’S WEB 

by E. B. White .. 
ANIMAL YNN 


by Virginia Moe 


ORDER FROM SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. New York 


